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THE KNOWLEDGE HIDDEN IN THE 
TREE OF PARADISE 


By Bo REICKE, Basel 


The Genesis description of man’s fall and the origin of sin is 
essentially related to that “knowledge of good and evil” which 
is said to have been hidden in one of the trees in the midst of 
Paradise, Gen. ili. 9. For understanding the real meaning of this 
nattative it is necessary to comprehend the nature of the 
“knowledge” here mentioned. 

The following lines are intended to give a short contribution 
to this problem which has also been discussed in several recent 
studies.! Although the subject has bearing upon all branches of 


1 Literature on the Paradise narrative from the last twenty years: A. 
Brock-Utne, Der Gottesgarten (1935), pp. 39-104; Th. C. Vriezen, Onderzoek 
naar de paradijsvorstelling bij de oude semietische volken (1937), pp. 125-2333 
H. Bergema, De boom des levens in Schrift en historie (1938), pp. 166-75; 
E. Robertson, “‘The Paradise Narrative in Genesis 2, 3”, Jour. Manch. Univ. 
Eg. Or. Soc. xxt1 (1938), 21-35; M. A. van Oudenrijn, De onde in den tuin 
(1939), pp. 41-119; P. Humbert, Evudes sur Je récit du paradis et de Ja chute 
dans la Genése (1940), pp. 48-116; O. Eissfeldt, ““Neues und Altes zur 
Paradieserzahlung”, Orient. Lit.-zeit. xL111 (1940), cols. 401-9; A. Geddes, 
“Creation and the Blessing or the Curse upon Faithfulness. An Anthropo- 
geographical Interpretation of Genesis I-III”, Man, xiv (1945), 123-8; 
A. Geddes, ‘The Origin of Sin in Genesis, and a Missing Legend”, The 
Hibbert Journal, xu1v (1945-6), 248-53; J. Hanin, “Sur le péché d’Adam 
considéré comme péché ‘de magie’”, Rev. diocés. de Namur, 11 (1947), 203-343 
J. Hofbauer, “Die Paradiesschlange (Gn 3)”, Zeitschr. f. kath. Theol. Lxtx 
(1947), 228-31; L. J. Kuyper, “To know Good and Evil (Gen. 3, 22a)”, 
Interpretation, 1 (1947), 490-2; S. L. Cohon, “Original Sin”, Hebr. Union 
Coll. Ann. xxi (1948), 275-330; J. Coppens, La connaissance du bien et du mal 
et le péché du paradis (1948), pp. 14-28, 73-134; I. Engnell, “Eden”, Svenskt 
bibl. uppslagsv. 1 (1948), cols. 403-5; R. C. Fuller, “Serpent (Gen. 3)”, 
Scripture, 111 (1948), 85-6; J. Pritchard, “‘Man’s Predicament in Eden”, The 
Rev. of Rel. x1t (1948), 5-23; K. A. H. Hidding, “Tweerlei kennis in het 
paradijsverhaal”, Pro regno, pro sanctuario. Een bundel studies ...G. van der 
Leeuw (1950), pp. 233-40; J. Schildenberger, “Die Erzahlung vom Paradies 
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Jewish and Christian theology, we think it wise, in treating this 
problem, to avoid certain questions which are usually directed to 
the Genesis text by advanced theology. Instead we shall try to 
explain the old narrative with regard to the sort of civilization 
in which it arose, in order to establish its original meaning. 
The application of the study to systematic theology is outside 
the scope of this little essay. 


I 


In the Paradise story the idea of “knowledge” occurs for the 
first time in the Bible. One cannot use this narrative, however, 
as a starting-point for studying biblical epistemology. For here 
the idea of “knowledge” has a quite specific character. While 
generally in the Bible knowledge, and especially knowledge of 
God, is represented as something desirable, on the dissemination 
of which God insists, it is here a question of a sort of knowledge 
which God withholds from man. The knowledge mentioned in 
the Paradise story must be looked upon as something unique in 
the Bible. 

Adam and Eve are also rather specific within the Old Testa- 
ment. The rest of the Old Testament has scarcely any references 
to the paradise story.! Only indirectly does it recur, as in 
Job xv. 7f. (the first man is here supposed to have received 
divine wisdom) and in Ezek. xxviii. 1 ff. (where the king of Tyre 
is represented as a primordial being in the paradisiac garden, 


und Siindenfall”, Bybel und Kirche (1951), pp. 2-46; W. Andrae, “Der 
kultische Garten”, Die Welt des Orients, 1, 6 (1952), 485-94; J. Kahmann, 
“Het verhaal van de tuin in Eden”, Nederlandse kath. stemmen, Xinit1 (1952), 
1-8, 124-30, 137-45; W. Vollborn, “‘Das Problem des Todes in Gen. 2-3”, 
Theol. Lit.-zeit. txxvut (1952), cols. 709-14; K. Heisig, ““Woher stammt die 
Vorstellung vom Paradiesesapfel?”’, Zeitschr. f.d. neutest. Wiss. xLtv (1952-3), 
111-18; D. Yubero, “El pecado del paraiso y sus ultimas explicaciones 
cientifico-biblicas”, Lumen, 1 (Vitoria, 1952), 108-30; M. M. Labourdette, 
Le péché originel et les origines de ’homme (1953), pp. 17-26; G. Bouwmann, 
“De kennis van goed en kwaad en de compositie van Gen. II-III”, Bijdragen, 
XV (1954), 162-71; G. Lambert, “‘Le drame du jardin d’Eden”, Nowv. rev. 
théol. LXxvi (1954), 917-48, 1044-72; J. L. McKenzie, “The Literary 
Characteristics of Gen. 2-3”, Theol. Stud. xv (1954), 541-72; G. Pidoux, 
“Encore les deux arbres de Gen. 3!”, Zeitschr. f.d. alttest. Wiss. Lxvt (1954), 
37-43; I. Engnell, “‘ Knowledge’ and ‘Life’ in the Creation Story”, Sappk- 
ments to the Vetus Testamentum, 11 (1955), 103-19. When these works are 
quoted in the following, only the name of the author and the year of publica- 
tion will be mentioned. . 

1 Cohon (1948), pp. 282 ff. 
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equipped with original wisdom).! Direct references to Adam as 
a holder of perfect knowledge are only met with in later Jewish- 
Gnostic speculation.2 Here one will find Adam described as a 
perfect being, and imagined as king, priest and prophet.3 
Probably there are early Oriental ideas about original man 
behind these traditions. But the Genesis story of Adam has not 
touched upon this. 

It is not Adam but the serpent which represents wisdom in the 
Paradise narrative. And why is the serpent supposed to be wise? 
Probably he has wisdom as being an agent of the underworld* 
(there was also a Hebrew belief in sage ghosts from the under- 
world, called “wizards”, Lev. xix. 31 ff.5). Adam, however, is 
devoid of that wisdom from the beginning, for it was God’s 
prerogative, and he had deposited it in a tree called “the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil”. 

The story is actually concerned with the nenel couple’ S 
secuting participation in that secret knowledge against the 
express command of God. Quite obviously the knowledge in 
question is not identical with the knowledge of God preached by 
other parts of the Old Testament. One cannot speak of know- 
ledge of God in connexion with Adam’s fall, for his participation 
in the prohibited knowledge gave rise to sin. 

Now what sort of knowledge was hidden in the paradisiac 
tree? Answering this question will give us the clue to the story 
of man’s fall and of the origin of sin. 


II 


The sin of Adam and Eve consisted in disobedience.® It was not 
general disobedience against the will of God, but transgression 


1 H. Gunkel, Genesis, 3. Aufl. (1910), pp. 33 ff. 

2 B. Murmelstein, ‘“‘ Adam, ein Beitrag zur Messiaslehre”, Wiener Zeitschr. 
fd. Kunde des Morg. xxxv (1928), 242-75, XXXVI (1929), 51-86; Joach. 
Jeremias, “‘ Adam”, Theol. Worterb. z. N.T. 1 (1933), 143; E. Burrows, The 
Gospel of the Infancy and other Biblical Essays (1940), pp. 111 ff. 

3 Murmelstein, op. cit. xxxv (1928), 271 ff. 

4 Brock-Utne (1935), pp. 39-49. 

5 H. Gressmann, “Die Paradiessage”, Festgabe von Fachgenossen und 
Freunden A. v. Harnack zum Jo. Geb. dargebr. (1921), pp. 32 ff., with reference 
to the beginning of the Descent of Ishtar, and to the Hebrew idea of 
“wizards” (yid‘onim), those wise spirits from the underworld that are 
mentioned in Lev. xix. 31 ff. 

6 Geddes (1945-6), p. 25, does not find any doctrine of sin in the paradise 
story. He does not consider that Adam and Eve were punished because 
they disobeyed God: this must certainly mean they committed sin. 
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of a single prohibition. Although the transgression resulted in 
universal sinfulness, the story is only about this transgression. 
The prohibition was applicable to the fruit of the tree of know- 
ledge, so that Adam and Eve should not participate in “the 
knowledge of good and evil” reserved for God himself. 

When the prohibition was broken, the paradisiac beings could 
see they were naked, and began to feel shame, Gen. iii. 7. Thus 


the knowledge of good and evil does in fact seem to have a - 


sexual import.! It is possible to confirm this through certain 
passages in the Old Testament where innocent children, Deut. i. 
31, Isa. vii. 14 f., or a decrepit old man, II Sam. xix. 35, are said 
to lack knowledge of good and evil. On the other hand “good 
and evil” has in II Sam. xiv. 17 (cf. 20) clearly the meaning of 
“everything”. Now the paradise sin was not acquisition of 
omniscience. It is best to keep to the story itself and what it 
indicates about the consequences of the transgression. The fruit 
of the prohibited tree opens their eyes to sex: that must not be 
forgotten. Accordingly “good and evil”, while properly 
meaning “everything”? is here used as a euphemism for the 
secret of sex. It follows that the tree carries a sort of aphrodisiac 
on its branches.3 

Further it is typical of such ancient tales that certain details 
throw more light upon the context than is immediately evident 
from the ingenuous narrative. So it can be supposed that the 
tree was a fig-tree+ because the man and woman made them- 
selves girdles out of fig-leaves—for it is most probable that the 
couple should be thought of as using the leaves of the tree from 
which they had taken the fruit. Nobody familiar with the style 
of Semitic narratives should be surprised at this subsequent, and 
almost unconscious, indication of a basic conception of the story. 
The paradisiac importance of the fig-tree is also known through 
such descriptions of the paradise regained as Micah iv. 4 and 
other passages. In these cases the fig-tree is coupled with the 
vine, so as to make it possible that the other tree in the garden 
ot the tree of life should be imagined as a vine—this plant being 

™ Engnell (1948), col. 404; Engnell (1955), pp. 115 f. 

2 Vriezen (1937), p. 145; Humbert (1940), pp. 83 ff.; G. von Rad, Das 
erste Buch Mose, i (1949), 71 £.; Pidoux (1954), p. 39 f. 

3 Gunkel, op. cit. p. 14; Geddes (1945), pp. 123-6. Many other scholars 
are quoted by Bergema (1938), pp. 512ff. (for his own part, however, this 
author rejects any combination with sex). 


4 W. Caspari, “Gottespflanzung und Gartenwirter, Gen. 2-3”, Arch. f. 
Orientforschung, 111 (1926), 62 f. 
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also a tree of life in other Biblical traditions.! But these details 
are in fact not very important, and perhaps the problem of 
identification was never meant to arise.? 

In any case the tree of knowledge is charged with a secret 
power, having consequences primarily for the sexual life of man- 
kind. This corresponds excellently to the continuation of the 
story, for the punishment involves travail for the woman, she 
having first eaten of the tree. On the whole it is evident that the 
knowledge prohibited was connected with procreation.3 


Il 


However, the interpretation should not be confined to this 
observation. The sexual element seems to be part of a wider 
context. 

The scenery is a fertile garden and the forbidden power is 
deposited in a tree. Comparative anthropology suggests that in 
such cases one has to do with the idea of vegetation and agri- 
cultural fertility which, in ancient civilizations, was associated 
with human procreation. 

Some interesting details are able to confirm this impression. 
The tempter is the serpent which appears in the Orient and in 
Palestine as a particular symbol of fertility,5 connected with the 
worship of Ba‘al® and Astarte,7 cf. Num. xxi. 4, II Kings xviii. 4 
(the Nehushtan of the Jerusalem temple destroyed by King 
Hezekiah together with the images and the Asherah). After the 
fall Adam and Eve adorned themselves with fig-leaves, through 
which they acquire the appearance of satyrs and similar fertility 
genii—everybody living in the proper milieu of the old con- 
ceptions was probably able to apprehend the meaning implied. 
Finally the punishment of the man indicates again the basic 


1G. Widengren, The King and the Tree of Life in Ancient Near Eastern 
Religion (1951), pp. 37 £., 55. 

2 Robertson (1938), p. 30. 

3 Engnell (1955), p. 116, has rightly emphasized that one has to think of 
procreation in a wider sense, not only of sex. 

4 McKenzie (1954), pp. 370 f. 

5 A great many parallels to illustrate this are quoted by Coppens (1948), 
Pp. 21 ff., 91 ff, 99 ff. 

6 H. Ringgren, “Ar den bibliska skapelseberattelsen en kult-text?”, Sv. 
exeg. arsb. xiIt (1948), 13, 20 f. 

7 L. H. Vincent, “Le Ba‘al cananéen de Beisan et sa parédre”, Rev. bibl. 
XXXVII (1928), 542. 
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function of the idea of agricultural fertility in the story: Because 
the man has been induced to steal the secret of vegetative power, 
he is now left to apply this knowledge by himself in the sweat of 
his brow. 

The whole context, including the creation narratives that 
begin in Gen. i. 1 and ii. 4, is conveniently understood as con- 
taining reflexions of ceremonies related to fertility and civiliza- 
tion.! The man’s creation out of an image of clay, into the 
nostrils of which life is breathed, and the woman’s creation out 
of a piece taken from the man’s body, which vacant space is later 
filled up again—these acts could possibly be reflexions of symbolic 
ceremonies solemnly performed by the priests on behalf of the 
Deity. The description of the garden with its floods and trees 
reminds one of the arrangements at the temples of the Near East? 
as being centres of life, prosperity and bliss (at the same time the 
streaming water, the lovely trees, as well as the precious stones 
indicated in Gen. ii. 10-14, are connected with traditional wisdom 
speculation). Adam and Eve’s hiding among the trees of the 
garden could further be a reflexion of a holy marriage at some 
feast corresponding to that of tabernacles. More observations of 
the same kind could perhaps also be made. In any case there are 
several ritual features in the narrative which confirm its asso- 
ciation with ancient ideas and ceremonies illustrating the 
principles of civilized life. 

The paradise drama is therefore, as it seems, meant to show 
how man secures civilization for himself. It is a question of 
what might be called the “Prometheus” topic, although of 
course several quite specific characteristics are here to be found.3 
An important presupposition is that human procreation is a 
principle of civilization. Such a synecdoche is often found in 


1 As to Gen. i, compare P. Humbert, “La relation de Genése 1 et du 
Psaume 104 avec la liturgie du Nouvel-An israélite”, Rev. de l’hist. et de phil. 
rel. XV (1935), 1-27; Ringgren, op. cit. pp. 9-19. 

2 R. Patai, Man and Temple (1947), pp. 54 ff.; Andrae (1952), pp. 488-94. 

3H. Turck, Pandora und Eva. Menschwerdung und Schipfertum im griechischen 
und jidischen Mythus (1931), pp. 47 ff., has also compared the story of the 
Paradise with the Prometheus myth; but he is concerned with mote abstract 
relations than such ethnic traditions as are in view above. See further, 
Cohon (1948), pp. 279 f.; Pritchard (1948), pp. 12 f. There is no question 
of deriving the Hebrew tradition from the Greek myth, but its meaning can 
be illuminated by this well-known legend. Otherwise the cuneiform tablets 
can afford more related material; it is conveniently studied in the book of 
Vriezen (1938), pp. 22 ff.; cf. Pritchard, pp. 14 ff. 
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ancient vegetation mysteries where man’s procreative faculty was 
obviously considered an indispensable factor of the growth and 
exuberance of the fields. Thus man’s transition from innocent 
naturalism to a conscious technique, by means of which he 
can successfully exploit and rule the life of nature, is here very 
instructively represented as a dangerous transgression finally 
leading to suffering and death. 

This means no glorification of the “nomad” ideal but a 
characteristic of primitive cultivators: respect for everything 
growing and flourishing in nature. Hoeing and ploughing and 
tilling the soil, harvesting and other acts of cultivation are 
perilous and almost criminal interferences with nature, the life 
and the growth of which are a divine secret and prerogative. 
Man has to do penance at least for his main interference. An 
illustration of this belief is the common opinion that consuming 
the primitia of the crop is a serious matter which has to be 
surrounded by many precautions. 

In the paradise narrative such a primitial ceremony, probably 
undertaken with fresh figs, seems to have been reflected and 
made a symbol of the dangers behind human culture in general. 
Particularly the aim is to demonstrate how the fatal powers of 
civilization are released through the excitation of sexual in- 
stincts. Thus a rather naive, but at the same time profound, 
instructive, and moving theory of culture may be supposed 
behind the story of Adam’s fall. 


IV 


The probability of this explanation of the paradise narrative is 
confirmed by some parallels in its literary environment. 

(2) An elucidative parallel is found in the epic of Gilgamesh. 
One of its heroes, Engidu, is, to begin with, a nature being, un- 
conscious of the blessings and curses of civilization; unre- 
flectingly this happy offspring of the field lives with innocence 
and joy among the animals and the herbs. Seduced by a hierodule 
Engidu is expelled by the animals and forced to find his living 
in civilized society where life is hard and laborious. The fruit of 
knowledge is not mentioned here, and Engidu and the girl are 
no parallel to Adam and Eve; another difference is that the 
paradise narrative is still more pessimistic concerning the plagues 
of civilization. But a partial correspondence may be noticed, the 
proper meaning of the Accadian episode being that Engidu was 
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analogically tempted to consume the fruit of knowledge when 
he made contact with civilization. 

There is another parallel at a later point in this Epic when 
man is deprived of the fruit of life through the intervention of a 
serpent. 

Certain elements are thus common, above all the pessimistic 
theory of life and civilization, which pessimism, however, is 
based upon religious considerations, not upon philosophical 
speculation. 

(b) Yet of much greater significance for our interpretation of 
the fall as a usurpation of culture (the Prometheus topic) is an 
analogy which can be pointed out within Israelite literature. As 
is well known, in other Israelite traditions the origin of sin is not 
connected with the transgression of Adam and Eve, but with the 
disobedience of certain angels. These angel traditions, which occur 
already in Gen. vi. 1 ff., have been mainly preserved by the Enoch 
literature. According to the first book of Enoch, chs. vii f., the 
disobedient angels had intercourse with earthly women and 
taught them a great many technical arts, such as magic, the use 
of slaughter-knives, weapons, cosmetics, incantations and astro- 
logy. Such dangerous knowledge of details characteristic of 
civilization is here the evil consequence of the fall. 

Further, ch. lxix of the same Book refers to Eve’s seduction by 
an angel called Gadreel who taught the children of men to use 
murderous implements, etc., while another angel showed them 
the difference between bitter and sweet, the secrets of human 
wisdom and the art of writing with style and ink, and finally a 
third angel communicated various incantations to them. 

The Book of Enoch has actually in view the evil sides of 
civilization, magic and such things. In principle its description 
may be perhaps best understood as emanating from old religious 
ceremonies in which there was a penitential interest in repre- 
senting civilization as ungodly, though this is uncertain. In any 
case there is an instructive analogy between the Genesis and the 
Enoch descriptions of man’s fall.' Particularly striking is the 
chapter of the Book of Enoch last mentioned which speaks of a 
fallen angel who taught men the difference between bitter and 


1 Lambert (1954), pp. 930 ff., regards the knowledge acquired by Adam 
as skill in divination and magic. This seems to be more characteristic of the 
Book of Enoch than it is of Genesis, but certainly divination and magic do 
also belong to the knowledge of technique and civilization which, we believe, 
is properly thought of in the Paradise story. 
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sweet, I Enoch lxix. 8. This appears to be a direct parallel of the 
paradise serpent when he tempted man to eat from the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil. It is possible that good and evil 
should be interpreted in this analogy as having the primary sense 
of pleasant and unpleasant. 


V 


In conclusion we should like to emphasize that the Genesis 
narrative of the fall attributes the privilege of having knowledge 
of good and evil to God alone, Gen. ili. 3, 22. Hence the know- 
ledge must not be identified with the knowledge of sin, as has 
been assumed.! Nor does sex, in the strictest sense of the word, 
fit into the context, if the actual implications are considered. 
Only by referring the knowledge in question to civilization does 
it seem possible to obtain a satisfactory explanation of this point. 

God, the Creator, is here supposed to have the privilege of 
knowing how life is increased and mastered.2, Now that man has 
made himself participant in this secret and “is become as one of 
us, to know good and evil”, v. 22, he must be punished. He is 
allowed to keep the knowledge, but is deprived of eternal life. 

Thus the paradise narrative regards knowledge as a dangerous 
matter. In so far as it is acquired by men for egoistic purposes 
and is not left in God’s care, it is sin and involves death. This 
negative aspect of knowledge reappears in New Testament 
polemics against egoistic gnosis and sophia. But in the canonical 
writings of the Old Testament, Adam’s criminal theft of know- 
ledge is an isolated event, although it has brought about con- 
sequences for all mankind. 

If other Old Testament individuals are supposed to possess 
special knowledge, however, they do it with honour and glory, 
for then it is not egoistic technical knowledge that is meant, but 
knowledge of God which is very much the same as obedience 
to His will. 


1 Coppens (1948), p. 17, and others. 

2 This important point of view has been touched upon for instance by 
Gressmann, op. cit. pp. 27, 32; S. H. Hooke, In the Beginning (1947), pp. 30 ff.; 
Pritchard (1948), p. 23; and by H. J. Stoebe, “Gut und Bése in der Jah- 
wistischen Quelle des Pentateuch”, Zeitschr. f.d. alttest. Wiss. LXv (1953), 201. 
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ON THE ROOT pay/yay IN ANCIENT 
ARAMAIC AND IN UGARITIC 


By P. GRELOT, Paris 


A root pay was first encountered in the Elephantine documents 
published by Sachau.! Sachau commented: “Unbekanntes Wort. 
Ob Agyptischen Ursprungs?”.2 Cowley in his edition of the 
same texts} mentions (p. 237) two tentative explanations, and 
retains that of Néldeke and Perles: pay =J.A. vax, “hasten”. 
The expression pay (duplicated as in A.P. 42: 13) occurs again 
in the documents published by G. R. Driver.4 Driver likewise 
adopts Perles’ explanation.’ To the reference which he gives 
(Targ. Ps.-Jon. Deut. xxxii. 35) one could add the following:® 
Targ. Ong. and Ps.—Jon. Num. xxxii. 17; Targ. I Kings xxii. 9; 
Targ. Ezek. xxiv. 5 (“hasten her time”, without anything corre- 
sponding to it in the Hebrew). The J.A. vax serves thus to 
render sometimes tin sometimes 179. Let us defer for the 
moment the question of the reflexive forms mentioned by 
Jastrow (s.v.). If one admits this equivalence which, in fact, 
gives an excellent sense, one is led to suppose the existence of a 
Semitic root “bd, noted in Ancient Aramaic as pay, then yay (not 
attested), finally by dissimilation yax; the same evolution as ‘d 
“wood”: Eg-Ar py, B.A. yx (dissimilated from yy). Now, such 
a toot appears similarly documented in Ugaritic. Since the 
Ugaritic alphabet has no special sign for d, usually rendered by y7, 
it appears under the form ‘ds.8 Yet, as Gordon gives quite a 
different value to the term, this point requires a discussion. 
The root ‘bs is found in two well preserved passages: ‘Anat 111, 
15-17, repeated in Iv, 55-6: DSR . ‘sk. “bshk. [‘my . p°nk . thsmn| ‘my. 
twth .i§dk.9 The two most recent translators of the text are 


1 Aramdische Papyrus und Ostraka, pls. 8: 6, 9; 16: 7-8, 13. 

2 Op. cit. p. 46. 

3. Aramaic Papyri of the Fifth Century s.C., 26: 6,9, 223; 42:7, 8, 13; Ahigar 103. 

4 Aramaic Documents of the Fifth Century, Letter 1x, 3; the editor proposes 
also to restore it in Letter 1, 3, cf. pp. 11 f. 

5 Op. cit. p. 29. 6 Cf. M. Jastrow, Dictionary, p. 182b. 

7 Gordon, Ugaritic Handbook, Grammar, 5. 2. 

8 Gordon, op. cit. Glossary, no. 1443, p. 2554. 

9 Gordon, op. cit. Texts, p. 188. All our transliterations refer to this edition, 
the sigla of which they reproduce. 
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ROOT pay/yay IN ANCIENT ARAMAIC AND IN UGARITIC 


practically in accord regarding the sense of the last two 
hemistichs. Gordon: “To me let thy feet run, to me let thy 
legs hasten.”! Ginsberg: “To me thy feet shall trot, to me shall 

sprint thy legs.”2 The case is different for the first (which actually 
occupies us here). 

Gordon’s starting-point is the identification ‘sk = J89 = “thy 
tree(s)”. Whence: “Thy As, thy tree(s), thy “bs.” “These three 
articles are ‘Anat’s symbols or insignia that she carries with her. 
Other gods have different triple insignia.”3 Let us examine all 
passages in which the same stereotyped formula recurs. ‘Anat 
pl. ix, 1, 1-3 and 22-3, besides being very mutilated, cannot 
provide any precise indication since we ate there concerned with 
a message addressed to ‘Anat. It is otherwise with ‘Anat pl. ix, 
Ill, 10-11: PSR. ‘Sk. ‘b[sk . | ‘my. p'nk.. tsman\ | “my . twth is (dk). In 
this instance ‘Anat is not involved: here it concerns a message 
from El to Kothar-wa-Hasis (cf. 4-5 and 17). There exists besides 
a close parallelism in structure between the way in which this 
message is conceived and presented, and ‘Anat m1-1v (Baal’s 
message to ‘Anat). Compare 111, 6-26 (repeated in Iv, 51-4) and 
pl. ix, m1, 1-16; Iv, 65 and pl. ix, 11, 17; Iv, 77-80 and pl. ix, 
Ill, 18-214; Iv, 81 and pl. ix, 11, 21). The difference in gender 
of the verbs betrays the difference of the interlocutors: to ##b 
(Iv, 65) corresponds wy‘n (ix, 1, 17); to /y¢[n] (ix, 11, 21) corres- 
ponds /ttm (m1, 81). For that reason the suffix of the second 
person -& must be understood as feminine in m1, 15 and Iv, 55, 
and as masculine in pl. ix, 11, 10.4 Consequently the expression 
bsk . ‘sk . ‘bsk cannot designate three symbolic attributes of “Anat, 
which would be out of place in a discourse addressed to Kothar- 
wa-Hasis. We have to look for another interpretation of the 
formula. 

Ginsberg connects it closely with that which follows and 
translates it: “‘Hasten! Hurry! Rush!” Likewise bf& corresponds 
to the Hebrew root wn and there is no ground for distinguishing 
as does Gordon in his Glossary: Af 1 (no. 708, identical with dws, 
no. 660) and As 11 (no. 709). Pl. ix, m1, 27 is deprived of its con- 
text and is therefore irrelevant; pl. x, Iv, 7 on the other hand 
supports the hypothesis since bs there accompanies the root A/k. 
Similarly by virtue of parallelism ‘sk and ‘bsk have to be con- 
nected with roots which express an analogous idea: to hurry, to 


1 Ugaritic Literature (1949), p-19. 2 In Pritchard, A.N.E.T. p. 136b. 
3 Gordon, Ugaritic Literature, p. 19. 
4 Cf. Gordon, Ugaritic Handbook, Grammar, 6. 17-18. 
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hasten, make haste. The identification of ‘bs with the Ancient 
Aramaic pay seems compelling. Finally, there would be reason 
for distinguishing (against Gordon) ‘s 1 (Glossary, no. 1522: 
“tree, vine’’) and ‘s 11, which has to be connected with a root 
‘ws or more probably ‘ss (see (2) below). 

This equation pay/yay has a bearing on J.A. lexicography. The 
form vax was presented as an ’aph‘el of yy2 by Jastrow and 
Dalman!. In fact it is a pa‘el of yax = pay and the root ya does 
not exist at all. Jastrow attributed to it an ’ittaph‘al, described as 
doubtful by Dalman. But all the passages cited can be connected 
either with xva (Targ. I Sam. xxiii. 26), or more frequently (as 
already suggested by Dalman) with nya (Targ. Ps. xxxi. 23; 
I Sam. xxi. 2; II Sam. iv. 4; II Kings vit. 15; Isa. xxii. 4). 


Supplementary Notes 


(2) An Ugaritic root ‘5 is well warranted. Syr. y¢8: (1) com- 
pressit, (2) coegit; related to |,s: (3) coegit, pressit,? and to 
,08: coarctavit.3 J.A. X8¥: press, squeeze, oppress (Jastrow, 
p. 11024); bedriicken, erpressen (Dalman, p. 319a). Arabic 


yas (étre dur), f. 11, “presser (un débiteur)” (noted by Brun; cf. 
the Arabic-French vocabulary of Belot). The transition of the 
idea of “pressure exercised” to that of “haste” is quite normal 
(cf. in Latin “urgere”’, in French “ presser”); we find it again in 
B.H. pir: “to press” (Exod. v. 13) and “to hurry” (Josh. x. 13). 

(6) Connecting Ask . ‘sk . “bsk with three synonymous roots 
expressing the idea of haste is one thing; the grammatical 
function of three words in a phrase is another. Rather than 
think of three independent exclamations (admissible in the trans- 
lation) we should think of three substantives (or infinitive con- 
structs?) placed in “‘accusatifs prédicatifs d’état”’4 in association 
with two verbs of identical meaning ¢/smn and twtp. 

(c) The derivation of the verb wtp causes difficulties. Gordon 
suggests a root w#p, describing it as doubtful (Glossary, no. 632). 
Would it not be better to think of a form with an infixed -+5 
of a root why, with yqgt/ without -y?6 Compare the Arabic 


1 Jastrow, op. cit. p. 182b, and Dalman, Handw. p. 61a. 

2 Brockelmann, Lexicon syriacum, p. 539b; cf. Brun, Dictionarium syriaco- 
latinum, pp. 455 f. 

3 Brun, op. cit. p. 439b. 

4 Jotion, Grammaire de I’hébreu biblique, § 126a-d. 

5 Gordon, Ugaritic Handbook, Grammar, 9. 29. 

6 Op. cit. 9. 48, p. 79, and note on p. 78. 
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ves: “expédier” but also “se hater”; f. 1 “presser, stimuler 
(qqu’un)”; f. x “exciter qqu’un, l’appeler (pour l’envoyer)”’; 
from this the n.act. .=3: “hate, célérité” and the n.ag. cls 
(all these meanings according to the vocabulary of Belot); 
cota and clits: “agilis (vir)”; 2&5: “celeritas, properantia”’ 
(Freytag, Iv, p. 446a); 3: “trés promptement.”! The form 
with -¢ having the sense of an interior reflexive,? like f. rv of the 
8 
Arabic, one would render the text: “To me let thy feet run; 
> y ; 
to me let thy legs hurry”.3 


1 Dozy, Supplément, u, p. 7904. 


2 This is more apparent in the French: ‘vers moi que se hatent les jambes’. 
3 Translation from French by the Editors. 
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URU.ki 
By T. Fisu, Manchester 


What we know of Sumer in the third millennium B.c. we get 
from literary and non-literary remains from a few sites: Warka, 
Ur, Fara, Tello, Djokha, Drehem, Kish, Nuffar. The literary 
sort is arid stuff, in the main. Take away the inscriptions of 
Gudea at the end of the millennium and we are left with com- 
paratively little more than a mass of statements of local ex- 
penditure and income. From this we have to dig out the facts 
about religion, social organization, economic life, communi- 
cations and much else including the topography of settlements 
and kingdoms. The tablets published here are of this sort. They 
belong to the Sumerian collections in the British Museum (B.M.) 
and the Harvard Semitic Museum (H.S.M.), to the authorities of 
which I am indebted for permission to publish them. The tablets 
concern the locality which is written URU + KAR.ki, perhaps to 
be transliterated Uri. ki, a quartier of Lagash, of which we have 
documentary evidence from about the middle of the third 
millennium to the beginning of the second, the date to which 
our tablets belong. The present intention is to put together in- 
formation concerning Uri from Lagash documents of the earlier 
times, i.e. the pre-Sargonic and Agade periods, and, in greater 
detail, of the later period under the Ur III Dynasty. 

Ur-nanSe of Lagash made a statue of d. Lugal uri. ki, the local 
deity (S.A.K. p.2b3,4f.). Entemena built the éga/, palace, of 
this deity (bid. p. 30a 3,5 f., etc., U.E.T. 1, pl. 1, 11, 3 f.). This 
ruler calls himself the child of the deity (ébid. p. 34k 2, 7). Later, 
Urbaba builds a temple for the goddess Innina in Uru (ébid. 
p. 60 a 4, 8-9, p. 62 f. 3, 1-3). No other deities are associated 
with Uri in pre-Sargonic documents. In Deimel’s Pantheon 
(1914), occasions of offerings to the deity are listed. R.T.C. 44, 
I, 4 mentions a sangu—ofhicial of Uru, i.e. the temple? (On Uru, 
see further, S.L. 44, 3.) 

Agade documents rarely mention Uru. ki; cp. I.T.T.1, 1176: Du- 
du scribe of Uru; bid. 1222: im-Uri. ki, tablet of Uru; sbid. 11, 3108: 
animals for the deity of Uri; ibid. v, 9257: urudu, copper, of Uru. 

Lagash tablets of Ur III refer often to Uri. The evidence 
known to me is the following, including the H.S.M. and B.M. 
unpublished material given in transliteration below: 
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H.S.M. 6228 


6 2/5 Se gur-lugal, 

Se-har-ra engar-e-ne, 

Se-numun-sé, 

ki-Uri. ki-ta, 
kisib-Se3-kal-la-dumu-Ur-d. Ba-bae, 


R] mu-ds-sa-Ur-bi-lum. ki-ba-hul. 


Seal: Se8-kal-la, dub-sar, dumu Ur-d.Ba-bag. 


From Uru, 6 2/5 royal gur of barley, barley-interest of (?) the 
ploughmen, for barley seed. Seal of Se3kalla, son of Ur-Baba. 
Date: 5 46. 

Seal: SeSkalla, scribe, son of Ur-Baba. 


For ploughmen of Uru, see C.T. x, pl. 37, 1v: 4 43 2/5, 1/30 

gur, engar-Uri-me, kisib Ur-d. Ba-bas dumu Nam-ha-ni (yeat ? B.S.). 
Seed barley of Uru, cf. Chiera S.T.A. 18; 1, 8; 1, 4, etc. 
ki-Ura-ta also on Reisner T.U. 154, I: 35. 


THE GOD OF URU.ki 


B.M. 102104 


R] 


36 gurus 17 guru 4-4, erin-3a-gud gir-sé-ga nu-giS-sar, é-d.Ga- 
tum-dug, 

23 gurus 6 gurus 3, é-d.Innina, 

26 gurus 4 guru§ } tu-ra, erin-a-gud é-ba-gar-me, 

234 gir-se-ga, é-ba-gar-me, 

31 gurus 6 guruS }, [erin]-8a-gud [é...... ] 





Blank 





a-’a uS-gid-da, 
71 gurus erin-34-gud, é-Uri.ki, é-d.lugal Urd.ki, 
II gurus 1 gurus tu-ra, erin-8a-gud-é-d. Nin-sun, é-d. Nin-sun, 








Se-kin a-8a a-lal (?) gu-la 





u,4-4-kam, 
itu g4n-ma8, 
mu-d. I-bi-d.Sin-lugal. 


Lines 1-11 concern the field a-sa us-gid-da, on which ox drovers, 
gir-se-ga and a gardener, recruited from the temples of the deities 
Gatumdug and Innina, and the temple é-ba-gar, are employed 
at full or half rates of pay. 

Lines 12-19 concern Se-kin, harvesting, on the field a-sa.a-/algu-/a. 
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The workers ate ox drovers of the temples of URU, specified as 
the temple of the deity Lugal-Urd, and of Ninsun. 
The tablet is dated in the first month of the first year of Ibi-Sin. 


H.S.M. 6175 
132 Se gur-lugal, 
dim,-sar-d . Ba-bas-me, 
25 gur sa-dug,-d. Lugal-Uru.ki, 
ni-dub-Uri. ki-ta, 
kisib-Ur-d . Ba-bag-dumu-Ba-zi, 

R] mu-us-sa-Ki-mas.ki ba-hul, 

Seal: Ur-d.Ba-ba¢, dub-sar, dumu Ba-zi. 


132 royal gur of barley for (?), the dim,-sar of the god Baba; 
25 gur as cult offering for the deity Lugal-Urd.ki, from the store 
of Uru. ki. 

The seal is of Ur-Baba son of Bazi. 

Date: 47th year of Sulgi. 

Seal reads: Ur-Baba, scribe, son of Bazi. 


H.S.M. 6182 
6 Se gur-lugal, 
sa-dug,-d. Lugal-Urd. ki, 
ni-dub-Urd. ki, 
ki-Ba-zi-ta, 
R] kisib-E-an-ni, 
itu gan-ma§s, 
mu-Ki-m48-ki-ba-hul. 
6 royal gur of barley, as cult offering for the deity Lugal- 
Ura.ki; (belonging to) the store of Uri.ki; from Bazi. 
Seal of Eanni. 
Date: first month of the 46th year of Sulgi. 
For other records of cult offerings to Lugal-Uru.ki, and of 
his ploughmen, see Schneider, An. Or. 19, p. 41, 289. 


THE TEMPLE OF LUGAL-URU.ki 


B.M. 102104, supra, is the only Ur III tablet known to me which 
has the form ¢-Luga/-Uri.ki. An abbreviated form ¢-Urd.ki is 
used elsewhere. 


H.S.M. 6381 
4/30.3. Ur-d.Lama, 
4/30.3. é-e-ba-gar, 
4/30.3. UD.HA.ba-ni, 
3 2/5. Lugal-////-bad, 
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rrr Lugal-t-sim-e, dumu-ni-me, 
1 4/5. Lugal-te-gal, etc. 

The Obverse lists allowances to various persons, including 
Ur-d. Lama, E-e-ba-g4r, Lugal-i-8im-e, Lugal-te-gal. 
The Reverse reads: 

Su-nigin 5 gurus 4/5 (gur)-ta, 

Su-nigin 1 gurus 5/30 (gur) 4 ma-na, 
Su-nigin 4 gurus 4/5 (gur) 3 (ma-na)-ta, 
Su-nigin 1 dumu 2/30 (gur) 2 ma-na, 
Su-nigin 2 dumu 1/30 (gur) 5.14 (ma-na)-ta, 
Su-nigin 2 dumu 1/30 (gur) 1 ma-na, 

sig-bi 43 ma-na, 








ukt-il-gud-me 
é-Urd. ki 


mu-BS.1. 


A record of allowances totaling 43 ma-na of wool to men and 
(attendant ?) boys described as wk#-i/-gud, of which the meaning 
is not known, of the temple of Uru. 

H.S.M. 6198 
...se gur-lugal 
ki-Ur-d. Nun-gal-ta 
Ur-d. Nina 

R] su-ba-ti 
é-Urd. ki-me 
itu mu-Su-ul 
mu-at-bi-lum. ki-ba-hul. 
Urnina has received grain of the granary sug-sur-ra, from Ur- 


Nun-gal, (perhaps the workmen of) the temple of Uru. 


Note that the date formula of the year Sulgi 45 is written 
Arbilum. 


é-Urd. ki occuts together with other Lagash temples given here 
in transliteration, in the name order in which they occur. 
H.L.C. mt. pl. 115, 245 Sulgi, Ningi8zida, Lugal-Urd.ki (no date). 
I.T.T. v, 6781 Ninmarki, Dumuzi, Nindara, Ba-gar, Ga- 
tumdug, Nina, Ningi8zida, Lugal-Urd. ki, 
Innina (zs. 7). 
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URU.ki 


LT.T. v, 9915 Nannar, Sulgi, Nina, Ba-g4r, Gatumdug, 
Lugal-Uri.ki, Innina (no date), 

Reisner T.U. 15 Galalim, Nina, Uri.ki, Gatumdug, Nin- 
girsu (5. 43). 

94, II: Galalim, Uri. ki, Gatumdug, Dumvu-zi (no 
date). 


I.T.T. 11, 3536 is a list of the personnel attached to ¢-Urd. Ai in 
the 4th month of the first year of Su-Sin: 

I sangu, 1 dumu sangu, 1 uku8, 1 ga-dub-ba, 1 Se8-tab-ba, 
I sag-tu, 1 ka-guts, 1 Se8-tab-ba, 1 Sar-ta-ab-du, 1 dub-sar-gud, 
6 nu-banda-gud, 16 engar, 28 gud-da-ri-[a], 1 ugula-’a-gud, 
1 ugula-erin-na, 57 guru8 (?) x erin, (R) 3 uku-il, 1 nagar, x ir- 
dus, x gu-za-la, é-Uru.ki, ugula Ab-ba-kal-la. 

For other contexts of ¢-Ura#.ki, see C.T. vu, pl. 6, v, 21; 
Ix, pl. 29, 16, pl. 39, 11, 1, 42, IV, 3; H.L.C. 11, pl. 142, 372, 1, 4; 
Lau O.B.T.R. 172, 4; Reisner T.U. 5, vitt, 11, 95, Il, 5, 154, 
7%: 

THE SANGU OF URU.ki, ie. of its temple 
H.S.M. 6303 
R] Su-nigin 4o gan 1 2/5 3/30-ta, Se-bi 3 1/5 4/30 gur, 
Su-nigin 12 gan. .1 1/5-ta, Se-bi 5.., 
Su-nigin 17 gan-bal-a 1 1/5 3/30-ta, 
Se-bi 1 4/5 3/30.5 qa gur, 
lal-ni-am, 

Su-nigin 196 gan 1 1/5-ta, Se-bi 13 3/5 gur, 
Su-nigin 12 ‘gan gig 1 1/5-ta, Se-bi 1 4/5 gur, 
gan-dirig, © 
ugula sangu-Urd ki. 

No date. 


The Obverse, incompletely transliterated by me at the Museum, 
names the following a-sa (fields): a-sa d. Nin-gir-zu, a-Sa ¢-bil-li, 
a-Sa Lugal-Uru-da, a-§a us-gid-da, a-§a d.Gal-alim, a-§a Ur-ma-ma. 

The Reverse gives the acreages sown (?) and fallow, and makes 
a distinction between those which balance (lal-ni-am) and those 
for which there is an excess (above ot below standard?) The man 
in authority is the sanga of Ura. ki. 


H.S.M. 6349 
10 Se-gur-lugal, A-kal-la, 
20 (sila) sangu-d. Dumu-zi, 
40 gur Ur-d.Ba-bae, 
10 gur Ur-ba-gar, 
20 (sila) sangu-d. Nin-gi8-zi-da, 
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8 Lu-d. Nin-gir-su, 
20 (sila) sangu-d. Sulgi, 
R] 12 Ur-d.Ba-bag-dumu-d. Uti-mu, 
20 (sila) sangu-uRU.ki, 
2 gur sangu-d. Nin-Subur, 
5 gur Ur...., sangu-d.Innina, 
6 IGI-TUR (?)-TUR, 
20 (sila) A-kal-la, 
2 gur Ab-ba-gi-na, 
sangu-d. Nin-gir-su. 
Edge: mu-bal-a-84-sug-sir-bur-la-ki-3¢ ni-dub ba-a-gar. 


Quantities of grain against the names of persons otherwise not 
described and of the sangu-officials attached to the deities 
Dumuzi, Ningi8zida, Sulgi, NinSubur, Innina, Ningirsu and 
Uru.ki. The phrase written on the edge of the tablet explains the 
transaction: “because the field of the marsh of Lagesh lay fallow, 
it (i.e. the grain specified in the tablet) has been deposited in the 
granary”. 

The following texts mention sangu-Urd.ki. Note that he is 
never named. 


C.T. m1, pl. 5, 1, 4: 8e ki-d. Utu-mu 8e8 sangu-Ura.ki (5. 44). 

C.T. v, pl. 19, Iv, 29: Se Kud-da-mu, ki-Kud-da-dumu-sangu-Uru. 
ki-ta (S. 48). 

C.T. vu, pl. 31 infra 2: 8e sangu-Ura.ki (5. 39). 

C.T. x, pl. 19, v, 15: Se, Se-kur-ra engar, sangu-Uru.ki (Bs. 2). 

Ibid. pl. 48 (supra) obv. 6: Se, ki8ibe Lu-d.pa.pu, ugula sangu- 
Uri. ki (5. 43). 

H.L.C. m1, pl. 148, 390 R: su-nigin. .Se, mas a-8a nig-g4l-la, Gir 
Ur-d.Ba-bas dumu d. Utu-mu, sangu-Urd.ki (no date). 

Ibid. pl. 103, 160: $e-ba ukt-il...Su-ba-ti, gan (?) sangu-Ura. ki (5. 9). 

Reisner T.U. 118, 111, 16: gir sangu-Urd. ki (Bs. 1). 

Ibid. 95, 1, 21: ki8ib-Ab-ba-kal-la-Se3-sangu-Uru.ki (no date). 


THE NI.DUB, GRANARY, AT URU 


Besides H.S.M. 6175 and 6182, transliterated above, we have 
H.S.M. 6172: 


3020 Se gur-lugal, 
ma-a si-ga En-lil . ki-8é, 
ni-dub-gur,-bil-Urd. ki-ta, 

R] kisib-Nam-ha-ni-dumu-Hu-wa-wa, 
itu gud-du-ne-sar-sar, 
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uURU.ki 


mu-Si-mu-ru-um. ki Lu-lu-bu. ki, 
a-r4-9-kam-a3-ba-hul, 

mu-us-sa-bi. 

Seal: Nam-ha-ni dumu-Hu-wa-wa dub-sar. 


3020 royal gur of barley, loaded on to boat for Nippur, from 
the store of the new granary of Uri. Seal of Namhani son of 
Huwawa. 

Date: second month of the 45th year of Sulgi. 

The seal reads: Namhani, son of Huwawa, scribe. 

Other references to N1.DUB Uru.ki are C.T. 111, pl. 5, 11, 16 
(S. 44); H.L.C. m1, pl. 131, 320, Ri (Bs. 3); Reisner T.U. 95, 


II, 12 (no date), 175, 4 (S. 43). 


LU-URU.ki 


This might be taken as a personal name, but, in the context of 
these tablets, /4#, amélu, seems to denote a status not as yet de- 
finable. On other tablets we have /4 Gir-su.hki, li Sir-pur-la.ki, 
hi Nina. ki, i.e. /é of all or of parts of Lagash. 


H.S.M. 6233 
15 4/30 5 sila Se gur-lugal, 
Se-har-ra dirig(?)-ga, 
ki-Lu-dug-ga-ta, 
mu-Ad-da-%é, 

R] kisib-l4-Urd. ki-dumu-.-sal-la, 

mu-bad-ma-da-ba-du. 
Seal: gemé-d.Lama-., 
lu-Urd. ki, 


urda-[zu]. 


An account, dated the 37th year of Sulgi, of 15 gur and 45 sila 
of barley which is described as barley-interest remaining over 
(to be paid), from Ludugga, in the name of Adda. The seal is of 
li-Uru, son of -.sal-la. 

The inscription on the seal reads: Geme-d.Lama-., 4-Ura. ki 
(is) (thy) servant. 


H.S.M. 6673 
47 sila Se lugal 
$a-bi-ta 
4 anSe-bar-an 5 sila-ta 
4 anSe-bar-an 34 sila-ta 
Se-bi 36 (1) sila 
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URU.ki 
[R] zi-ga 
11 sila Se 
gur,-a KfD-a 
ange-bar-an 1li-Uru.ki. 


Out of 47 si/a of barley, 36 (!) sida were expended on bar-an, 
donkeys, and 11 si/d remained over in the store. The donkeys 
were the donkeys of the /#-Urd. 

Note: Kip, evébu, Landsberger M.S.L. 1, pp. 30, 37, and 
Pp. 31, 523; ald, ibid. pp. 43, 17. 

If, as stated above, /4 in 4-Urd%.ki denotes a status, some 
interest attaches to the following details. Several 4#-Urd. ki occur, 
distinguished by parentage: son of .-sal-la (H.S.M. 6233, dated 
S. 35), of Ur-d.Nin-dar-a (C.T. vu, pl. 31, infra, R. 4, dated 
5. 40), of Ur-mes, of Ur-d. Ba-bas (A.B. xxv, 20, 6, dated Bs. 3) 
and of Ba-zi-gi (C.T. vu, pl. 17; infra, obv. 7, dated mu Ur-bi- 
lum . ki). 

The father of a /é-Uri.ki may be got from entries of the type 
hi-Uri. ki dumu-ni. They ate Ur-d. Sul-pa-é (Pinches Amberst, 28, 
12, dated S. 37), Ur-d.Utu (C.T. 1, pl. 6; 11, 6, dated S. 43), 
Lul-a (sbid. vii, pl. 28, supra 11, dated S. 48), Nin-luh (Jacobsen 
Copenhagen Cun. Texts 54, 1X, 6, dated Bs. 4). A mother is named: 
Gemé-ki-sig-ka (Reisner T.U. 158, tv, 19, undated). 

A l4-Uri.ki is described as ad-k1p, basket-maker, (C.T. v, 
pl. 22, 1v, 15, dated Sulgi?; Reisner T.U. 154, vi, 1, dated Bs. 2), 
engar, ploughman (C.T. 1, pl. 2, 1, 24, dated S. 37; Reisner T.U. 
I, I, 25, 6, m1, 14; I.T.T. v, 6863, 1, 7, all undated), na-gid, 
shepherd (Pinches Amherst, 62 R. 6, dated Bs. 2), as ari-gal, 
overseer (C.T. 111, pl. 32, 44, dated SS. 1), and as fisherman 
(Genouillac F.T., tome u, pl. liii, A.O. 13016, 8, undated). 

Other, but insignificant, details may be got from Chiera 
S.T.A, tv, 1, 24 and 11, 5, etc.; C.T. m1, pl. 32, 101; sbid. x, 45, 
supra, R. 6; H.L.C. m1, pl. 146, 385, 5; 1.T.T. u, 961, 14; A.B. 
XxV, 66, 58; Reisner T.U. 91, R. 4, 117, vil. 21; tbid. 143, iv, 5, 
V, 133 dbid. 151, 1, 32; tbid. 142, IM, 133 159, 93 260, 4; 285, R. 2; 
C.T. vit, pl. 33, éafra: R. 11. 


VARIA URU.ki 


&a-dub-ba, archivist (I.T.T. 1v, 7343), gemé us-bar, weavers (C.T. 
Ill, pl. 5, 1, 4); gs-sar, cultivated garden (Chiera S.T.A. 19, 111, 
19); gad, oxen (C.T. 1, pl. 39, m1, 9; Pinches Amherst, 32, R. 7 f.; 
Reisner T.U. 14, 6); gur;, storehouse (H.L.C. 1, pl. 27, 185, 43). 
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URU.ki 


§a-Urd. ki, within Uru, said of sar kin (C.T. 1x, pl. 49, supra: 
6), of wool (Reisner T.U. 162, 1), of beer for &i-a-nag, libation 
place, of the sabra official and the mother of the #in-dingir priestess 
(Reisner J’.U. 112, m1, 7). 

Pinches Berens 87 mentions /#-hun-gd-Urd. ki, i.e. hited men of 
Uru. The following text belongs to this class: 


H.S.M. 6334 
. gud-gis-apin, 
Ab-ba-Sa6-ga, 
17 erin-Sa-gud, 
6 li-hun-g4-Urd.ki a-8a a-we-li-ha, 
1 gud . . Ab-ba-gi-na, 
1 gud Lugal-zag-gi, 
5 erin-Sa-gud al-., 
2 gud Su-kin sangu, 
a-$a a-ka-sahar, 
R] 1 gud gu-kin Nig-ga-d. Utu, 
1 gud gu-kin Lugal-an-ni. 








a-$a na udu, 
itu dim-ku, 
(no year given). 


A list of oxen and of men handling them, for work on two 
fields, and of oxen on a third field. Amongst the workers on the 
first field are hired men of Uru. 

The Berens tablet already cited also mentions the first two 
fields, and, as on our text, connects the hired men of Uri with 
the field a-we-/i-ha. 

It is worthy of notice that /4-Urd.ki occurs on tablets from 
Drehem, e.g. An. Or. 7, 3, 4, 15, 4, etc., and Fish, Catalogue, 
46, 6, and on tablets from Nippur, see Pohl, Hi/precht Collection, 
neue Folge, 1/11 (1937). 

What has been set out above is, in all important details, the 
sum total of our knowledge of Uru. The many tablets from 
Lagash which lie in Museums and are unpublished are not likely 
to add much to our knowledge. I have examined several 
hundreds in the Louvre Collection and they do not add a single 

detail. 

For the present, therefore, Uri must appear as one of the 
less important sections of Lagash. It had fields which yielded 
barley but no other cereals. It had gardens whose trees and 
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URU.ki 


plants are not named. Alone amongst craftsmen, the carpenter 
is mentioned. To all appearances labour concentrated on the land 
and the cattle for the plough. A /# class of some importance 
travelled as far as Drehem and Nuffar. We may presume that the 
focus of all this activity was the house of the local deity.1 We 
hear of little done in her honour, and little of her servants. But 
they were there, as they had been for more than 500 years. 
Always it is the deity who is permanent in Sumer. And where the 
deity is there are the temple, the school house, the granary and 
the storehouses, and the scribes who keep check on the economy 
in land, produce and cattle. 

The Groupe Thureau-Dangin recently emphasized the need for 
Place study. This article has been written as an example of such 
study, as I conceive it. 


1 M. Lambert, in R.A. xii (1948), 198 ff., argues that this deity, Lugal- 
uri, was a goddess. 





HEBRAIC-JEWISH ELEMENTS 
IN ABYSSINIAN (MONOPHYSITE) 
CHRISTIANITY 


By E. ULLENDORFF, St Andrews 


I 


When, after the death of the last Egyptian Abuna in 1950, the 
Ethiopian Church attained virtually autocephalous status, the 
Ethiopians had gained more than mere ecclesiastical indepen- 
dence: they finally achieved that identity of Church and national 
life which had always been there in actual fact, but which their 
dependence on the See of St Mark in Egypt had tended to con- 
ceal. ‘“‘Christianity to Ethiopians—as Judaism to the Jews—had 
always been the most profound expression of their national 
existence. Christianity, in its peculiar Abyssinian form impreg- 
nated with strong Hebraic and archaic Semitic elements, had long 
become the repository of the cultural, political, and social life of 
the country.”! In fact, there developed in Ethiopia “a purely 
indigenous form of Christianity’ which brought about “the inte- 
gration of the Church as the symbol of Abyssinian nationality ”’.? 

It is the impact of Hebraic-Jewish elements on that peculiar 
form of indigenous Abyssinian Christianity to which the present 
study is devoted. It does not claim exhaustiveness, and the 
following notes are more in the nature of prolegomena to a 
fuller investigation that ought to be undertaken in the future. 
The present writer is aware that some of the connexions which 
will be studied in the following may, in some cases, either be 
fortuitous or be part of the general Semitic heritage; in other 
instances, the parallels may seem too flimsy or capable of a 
different explanation, but it may be worthwhile, and indeed im- 
portant, to investigate a few selected aspects—rather in the 
nature of a pilot-study. 

Ethiopians have always considered themselves the lawful suc- 
cessors of the Jews. Aksum, the Zion of Abyssinia,3 became the 


™ Ullendorff, “ Africa’s Oldest Christian Kingdom”, The Times, 13 October 
1954. 

2 J. S. Trimingham, Islam in Ethiopia, p. 23. 

3 OLEAN AhLTARP?@ “She is the second Jerusalem” (Liber Axumae, 
ed. C. Conti Rossini, C.S.C.O., 1909, p. 72). 
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ELEMENTS IN ABYSSINIAN CHRISTIANITY 


seat of God and the Ark of the Covenant—as embodied in the 
Kebra Nagast (“Glory of the Kings”), the national saga of the 
Ethiopians. The Royal styles of the Emperor of Ethiopia include 
to this day the formula PA[9]:47N4:0 A997 2:80-4 = “Con- 
quering Lion of the Tribe of Judah”. The only indigenous 
Ethiopian historian, ’Alak’a Tayya,! devotes a long chapter in 
his ya’ityop’ya haxb tarik (“history of the people of Ethiopia”, 
Asmara 1927) to the “tribe of Israel” whose history is, of course, 
inextricably interwoven with the exploits of nagastd ’azeb “the 
Queen of the South”’, i.e. the Queen of Sheba. The Kush? of the 
Old Testament was translated by the LX X as Aifiottia (Aifiow “an 
Ethiopian” i.e. ai@w+dyis “burnt face”), on the whole with 
more justice than is often thought,3 for that name generally 
included Upper Egypt, Meroé-Nubia, and Abyssinia* proper. In 
the genealogical table, Gen. x. 6 ff., Kush occupies, perhaps, a 
somewhat ambiguous place, but it seems that its position on both 
shores of the Red Sea was understood. Isaiah (xi. 11) speaks of 
a Jewish diaspora in Kush, perhaps the earliest reference to con- 
tact between Jews and Ethiopians (in the widest sense). Hero- 
dotus (11, 104) considers in some detail whether the custom of 
circumcision was borrowed by the inhabitants of Palestine from 
the Egyptians and Ethiopians or vice versa. In Rabbinical litera- 
ture’ Kush occurs fairiy rarely, but we shall deal later on with 
certain echoes which Rabbinical writings have found in the 
literature of Ethiopia. 

Beginning with the fifteenth century a.p. we find many 
references to Jewish influence on the Abyssinian type of Chris- 
tianity. I quote a few typical examples: 

In the 1480’s, on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, Felix Faber made 
the acquaintance of the Abyssinian community of whom he 
remarks, inter alia: 


...€t quamquam ista faciant et observent, tamen perniciosis erroribus 
infecti sunt, et haeretici abhorribiles ecclesiae sanctae. Accipiunt enim 
cum Judaeis...inutilem, immo damnabilem circumcisionem. . ..6 


1 The transcription used in this article is that which I have endeavoured 
to justify in my Semitic Languages of Ethiopia, pp. xiii-xiv et passim. 

2 Kasi in the Tell-el-Amarna letters (J. A. Knudtzon, Die E/-Amarna 
Tafeln, no. 287), and Au-u-si in Accadian tablets. See also the present writer’s 
“Candace and the Queen of Sheba” (New Test. Stud. 1, 1 (1955), P- 53)- 

3 Cf. Scottish Hist. Rev. (October 1953), p. 136, n. 9. 

4 For the distinction between Abyssinia and Ethiopia, cf. Semitic Languages 
of Ethiopia, p. 4, n. 6. 

5 See below. 6 See E. Cerulli, Etiopi in Palestina, 1, 312-13. 
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Péro Pais (late sixteenth century) apparently accepted the 
Ethiopian view of the Jewish origin of Abyssinian culture and 
institutions : 


Antes G a Rainha Sabba fosse a Ierusalem a ouuir a sabedoria de 
Salomao, todos os da Ethiopia erao gentios e adorauao differentes 
Idolos; mas quando ella tornou de Ierusalem lhes trouxe a historia dos 
Genesis, e estiuerao na ley dos Iudeos até a vinda de Christo, sojeitan- 


dose a seus ritos e geremonias e guardando os mandamentos de 
Deos....! 


The Portuguese Jesuit, Jerome Lobo, is more specific (early 
seventeenth century): 


.. their [i.e. the “ Abyssinians’”’] present religion is nothing but a kind 
of confused miscellany of Jewish and Mahometan superstitions, with 


which they have corrupted those remnants of Christianity which they 
still retain. ...2 


The great Ludolf saw the problem in its proper perspective: 


...4i fere sunt, qui putant eos cognitionem veri Dei a tempore Salo- 
monis habuisse: ritusque Judaicos, veluti circumcisionem: abstinen- 
tiam a cibis lege Mosaica vetitis: observationem Sabbati: conjugium 
leviri cum glore, et similia, originem suam inde traxisse. Verum cum 
ista vel cum aliis gentibus, vel cum Christianis primitivae Ecclesiae, qui 
sese Judaeis accommodabant communia habeant, haud firmiter 
affirmaveris, vestigia haec esse rituum a tot seculis ex ipsa Judaea 
acceptorum....3 


James Bruce of Kinnaird frequently refers to the Judaic 
practices of the Abyssinians and he mildly censures 


the first Christian missionaries [who], finding... Jewish traditions con- 
firmed in the country, chose to respect them rather than refute them. 
Circumcision, the doctrine of clean and unclean meats, and many other 


Jewish rites and ceremonies are therefore part of the religion of the 
Abyssinians at this day.* 


It would, of course, be impossible to quote here the numerous 
expressions of opinion by modern writers who speak of the 
Abyssinian “Christians, both in their religious and social 


1 Pais, Histéria da Etiépia, Porto edition, u, 9. 

2 Jerome Lobo, A Voyage to Abyssinia, translated into English (by Dr 
Samuel Johnson) (1735), p. 59. 

3 Ludolf, Historia Aethiopica (1681), Bk. 3, ch. 1. 

4 Bruce, Travels (3rd ed., 1813), UI, 13. 
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customs”’ as bearing “signs of the influence of Judaism”! or 
who describe, generally without detail, “the whole cast of re- 
ligious expression in Ethiopia as antique and ceremonial and 
imbued with an undercurrent of Judaic practice”.2 The “carac- 
tére judaisant de l’Eglise éthiopienne” has only recently been 
stressed,3 and the Nestor of modern éthiopisants, Carlo Conti 
Rossini, has frequently affirmed that “il giudaismo sia antico in 
Etiopia” and that there existed “nuclei giudaici qua e 1a 
sparsi...”’.4 

The problem is thus shown to exist, and the way is now clear 
for an attempt to describe the historical background. 


II 


For the possible infiltration into pre-Christian Abyssinia (con- 
ceivably at a very early date) of Jewish migrants from the North, 
from the direction of Egypt, we possess very scanty material 
only. Jeremiah (xliv. 1) speaks of Jews who had settled in 
Egypt, in the North (Migdol and Tahpanhes) as well as in the 
South (Upper Egypt = Pathros). The prophet Zephaniah (seventh 
century B.C.) refers to a diaspora in Kush (Nubia-Ethiopia): 
“From beyond the rivers of Kush my suppliants, my dispersed 
community, shall bring my offering” (Zeph. ili. 10). Verses 1 
and 2 in ch. xviii of Isaiah certainly seem to be based on the 
information of eye-witnesses, but the value of all these scattered 
verses is, nonetheless, limited, even though it seems reasonable to 
deduce that Jews had penetrated as far as Upper Egypt, Nubia, 
and possibly beyond. Herodotus (m1, 30) relates how certain 
Egyptian garrisons, after having been on duty at Elephantine 
for three years without being relieved, revolted against Psam- 
metichus and went to Ethiopia. Even if this referred to the time 
of Psammetichus II (593-588 B.c.), it would clearly be too early 
to have any connexion with the Jewish military garrison at 
Elephantine of whom we hear in the Aramaic Papyri of the fifth 
century B.c. It is, however, conceivable that similar revolts and 
desertions occurred also under the Persian Government later on. 
Yet, neither do we possess any historical information about this 


™ R. S. Whiteway, in introduction to The Portuguese Expedition to Abyssinia 
(Hakluyt Society, 1902), p. xxi. 

2 Archbishop David Mathew, Ethiopia (1947), p. 12. 

3 A. Z. AeScoly, Recueil de textes falachas (1951), p. 4. 

4 Storia d’ Etiopia (1928), pp. 144-5. 
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nor is a desertion to Ethiopia (= Nubia) tantamount to the 
settlement of Jews in Abyssinia (=Ethiopia in its present 
boundaries). It must thus be realized that the frequently can- 
vassed origin of the Falashas (see below) from the Jewish garrison 
of Elephantine or the conjecture that Jewish influences in 
Abyssinia had penetrated by way of Egypt are devoid of any 
reliable historical basis. 

The position is different with regard to Jewish influences that 
may have entered Abyssinia via South Arabia: here the source 
material is somewhat ampler. The Old Testament abounds, of 
course, in direct or indirect references to 25, a” 25y, OOXYN’, etc. 
The desert origin of the Hebrews points in the same direction. 
In its heyday the Hebrew Kingdom included the Sinai peninsula. 
Solomon and his successors had an outlet to the Red Sea at 
Elath ( = ‘Aqabah, II Kings xiv. 22, xvi. 6), and we hear of naval 
expeditions to Ophir, the gold-producing country,! which has 
probably to be sought somewhere in South Arabia (I Kings ix. 
27-8). Although the reference in II Chron. xxi. 16-17 to a 
(South) Arabian military campaign against Judah presents 
historical and geographical difficulties, the very mention of a°anyn 
ow> 7 by qWwK is of the greatest interest, for it shows the close 
proximity between the South Arabians and Ethiopians and 
might well be an early pointer to South Arabian migrations to 
Ethiopia. While none of these biblical references reveals any 
intimate and detailed knowledge of Arabia, and South Arabia in 
particular, they nevertheless give an indication of Jewish con- 
tacts with that country. Three of the South Arabian Kingdoms 
occur in the Old Testament: Saba (Gen. x. 7 and many other 
places), Ma‘in (I Chron. iv. 41, etc.), Hadramawt (Gen. x. 26). 
In Rabbinical literature there are a few, mostly indirect, refer- 
ences to Jewish connexions with Arabia. In Midrash Bemidbar 
Rabba 1x we hear that 


+o eID NON] WD IN NPY °a9 nx ovany qn Oxw 


The date (about A.D. 130) is given by the mention of R. ‘Agqiba. 
The fact that this “King of the Arabs” was black (an Ethiopian) 
clearly shows that R. ‘Aqiba must have travelled as far as South 


1 “Commercial relations on a large scale between Palestine and Arabia 
certainly go back to the days of Solomon; and many books of the Old 
Testament, particularly Job and Proverbs, which are strongly marked by 
the presence of Arabic words, show that the connexion was steadily main- 
tained” (A. Guillaume in Legacy of Israel, p. 132). 
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Arabia. It also reveals, incidentally, that an Ethiopian prince or 
kinglet ruled at that time over at least a province of South 
Arabia. In the days of R. ‘Aqiba a sizable Jewish community 
must already have existed in Arabia, for otherwise it would 
scarcely have been worthwhile for R. ‘Aqiba to undertake so 
arduous a journey, whose purpose presumably was to incite the 
Jews of Arabia to fight against Rome.? This is also probably the 
eatliest direct proof of the existence of Jewish colonies inArabia.3 
So early and widespread a settlement of Jews in the Arabian 
peninsula makes it more than likely that some Jewish elements 
at least were included in the South Arabian waves of migration 
across the Red Sea into Abyssinia. 

Details of the existence and activities of Jewish colonies in 
pre-Islamic Arabia need not be reiterated here; we know of the 
Jewish population of Yathrib (Medinah), of Jewish tribes,+ and 
the Khaibar oasis. While the Jews of Arabia cherish the tradition 
that some Jewish refugees came to Arabia as early as the time of 
the destruction of the first Temple,5 there is no doubt that the 


1 It is strange to see, therefore, that Arabian trade in spices should have 

occasioned surprise: 
NON PROT ANY SON OMY Nv ooONyOw? Sw IDN7 PS NON SIND ID NIN YR 
man sony “35 pews OND opY nyw AMiNs PS INI Aap yor AD A 
(Midrash Gen. R. LxxxIv). pvaiy Ow on “IBD ons Nawip 
But v. 25 of Gen. xxxvii (to which the above Midrash refers) seems to find 
nothing unusual in an Arabian caravan laden with different kinds of spices. 

2 A reference to R. ‘Aqiba’s journey to Arabia is given in his own name 
in Talmud Bab. Rosh Hashanah 26a: 

KOIT NID PNP YA Na) “MD Nw> Ka*py 2349 ION 
See also S. Krauss, Z.D.M.G. (1916), p. 331. 

3 Strabo (Geogr. xv1, 23) mentions that Aelius Gallus collected for his 
expedition to South Arabia some 10,000 men “...dv foav lovSaior piv 
trevtaxdoior”. And Flavius Josephus (Ant. Iud. xv, 9 (12), 3) explains: 
“...sub illo tempore [Herodes] misit et Caesari subsidio quingentos lectos 
homines de suis satellitibus, quos Aelius Gallus ad Mare Rubrum duxit et 
qui ei magno usui fuerunt”. Here we have a certain reference to Jewish 
contact with South Arabia shortly before the Christian era, and it is not 
impossible that some of Aelius Gallus’ Jewish warriors may have remained in 
South Arabia to settle there. The extent of Aelius Gallus’ penetration into 
Arabia has recently been discussed in Wissmann-H6fner’s Histor. Geographie 
des vorislamischen Stidarabien, pp. 31 ff. 

4 “Whole tribes seem to have gone over to Judaism and accepted mono- 
theism before the rise of Muhammad” (A. Guillaume, op. cit. p. 133). 

5 Cf. H. Graetz, Geschichte der Juden (2nd ed.), v, 68. For a comprehensive 
account of the Jews in Arabia see especially Hirschberg’s Yisra’el ba‘ Arab 
(1946), to which, unfortunately, I had access only in the concluding stages 
of the present study. 
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bulk entered the peninsula only after the events of A.D. 70. Al- 
Jumahi mentions in his biographies several Jewish poets of 
Medinah,! and the story of the last Himyarite King, Du Nuwas, 
is too well known to warrant repetition:? his defeat ushered in 
the period of Abyssinian rule in South-West Arabia. Much of 
the traditional Jewish-Aggadic material became part of the 
general Semitic heritage and found its literary reflexion, often 
in a very changed and distorted form, in the Qur’an or the 
Kebra Nagast (see below). The Qur’an, in its foreign vocabulary, 
underlines this Semitic pot-pourri in its numerous loan-words 
from Hebrew, Aramaic-Syriac, and Ethiopic, several in strangely 
hybrid disguises (k#! «sélb etc.). The religious syncretism of 
pre-Islamic Arabia has yet to be disentangled in detail—despite 
such valuable existing studies as D. Nielsen’s chapter in the 
Handbuch der altarabischen Altertumskunde and G. Ryckmans’ 
Religions Arabes Préislamiques. The impact of Jewish settlements 
in Arabia may be felt in the gradual displacement of pagan 
deities in favour of such names as Du-Samawi and even Rahmanan3 
which are clearly derived from Judaic conceptions. A direct link 
with these settlements has, perhaps, until recently existed in the 
long history of the Yemenite Jews.4 

With the defeat of Du Nuwas at the hands of the Abyssinian 
conquerors (about A.D. 525) Judaism in South Arabia was 

1 Tabagat al-§u‘ara’, ed. Hell (1916), pp. 70 ff. 

2 For an outline of Jewish settlements in pre-Islamic Arabia, see especially 
A. Kammerer, La Mer Rouge, 1’ Abyssinie et I’ Arabie (1929), pp. 120 ff.; 
M. Guidi’s Storia e Cultura degli Arabi fino alla morte di Maometto (1951), 

. 143 ff. 

a more details about Du Nuwais have recently come to light as a 
result of the G. and J. Ryckmans-Philby expedition. Cf. especially the in- 
scriptions Ry. 507 and 508 (Le Muséon, txvi, 284 ff.), where we also hear, 
for the first time, of Du Nuwis’ real name YSF and the epithet ’S’R. See 
also S. D. Goitein’s article ja*n3 “IT ADT 3 Sy orwiIn O13 in Ha’arets 
of 25 March 1955. 

3 One inscription (C.I.H. 543) begins: brk wtbrk sm rhmnn dbsmyn wysr’] 
a’ lhhmw rbyhd.... 

“Praised and blessed be the name of RHMNn, who is in heaven, and y$r’L 
and their God, the lord of the Jews....” 

Further confirmation of this reading is now offered by Ryckmans 515 (Le 
Muséon, LXv1 (1953), 314-15) where we find a similar rbbwd brhmnn “pat le 
Miséricordieux, Seigneur des Juifs”. 

4 “It is generally accepted that the Yemenite Jewish communities 
known to us in the twentieth century were descendants of the pre- 
Islamic Jews and Jewish proselytes” (R. B. Serjeant in J.R.A.S. (1953); 
p. 117). 
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severely checked.' But the Christian predominance, in its turn, 
was short-lived and came to an end with the Persian occupation 
of South Arabia at the end of the sixth century. The Roman- 
Persian antagonism found its reflexion in the political-religious 
events in the Red Sea area: The Persians were anti-Christian 
because Christianity had become identified with Roman rule, 
and they encouraged all religious manifestations which might be 
instrumental in displacing Roman influence. In this way the 
Jews as well as Christian sects hostile to Rome were favoured, 
but the Persian hegemony in Arabia soon disintegrated under 
the dynamic onslaught of nascent Islam. 

The Jews, Jewish proselytes (a comparatively rare phenomenon 
in Jewish history), and Judaism were thus strongly entrenched 
in pre-Islamic Arabia.2 We shall have to envisage the pene- 
tration of Hebraic-Jewish elements from here into Abyssinia in 
a twofold manner: 

(2) It has already been mentioned that among the South 
Arabian immigrants into the Aksumite Empire there must have 
been some Jews. It is not likely that they entered the country as 
a compact community, a complete tribal go/ah, but they probably 
came in small groups together with their non-Jewish fellow- 
merchants and settlers. Whether they established separate Jewish 
colonies on Abyssinian soil or settled together with other immi- 
gtants, must remain within the realm of speculation, though the 
widespread character of Hebraic influences and practices might 


1 A valuable document for the history of Christianity and Judaism in the 
Yemen may be found in the Ethiopic Acts of Azqir (B.M. MS. Orient. 
689 = Wright catalogue, no. ccii1). Cf. also Conti Rossini’s Un documento 
sul Cristianesimo nello Iemen in Rend. della Accad. d. Lincei (1910). 

Goitein (Joc. cit.) seems to detect abiding Jewish influence in the intro- 
ductory formula of the Ma’rib text (C.ILH. 541): bbyl wrd’ wrbmt rhmnn 
wmsbhw wrb qds “by the power and favour and mercy of RHMNn and his 
Messiah and the Holy Spirit” (instead of the usual trinitarian formula), 
while A. F. L. Beeston (Encyclopaedia of Islam, ABRAHA, p. 102) thinks of a 
possible “‘sectarian distinction”’. 

2 A recent epigraphic hint of Jewish missionary zeal in pre-Islamic South 
Arabia may well be seen in Ry 520 (Le Muséon (1954), pp. 100-1) where, in 
an inscription dedicated to RHMNn, we find the words: w/bmrbw rhmnn wldm 
slhm sb’m Ismrbmnn “et que lui accorde le Miséricordieux des enfants bien 
constitués, combattant pour le nom du Miséricordieux’’. That is also Goitein’s 
understanding of this passage (Joc. cit.). 

The penetration of Judaism—or at least Judaizing tendencies—into Arabia 
reached astonishing proportions and was accompanied by forceful pro- 
selytizing activities. Cf. also Sidney Smith in B.S.0..4.S. (1954), p. 462. 
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suggest the latter alternative. I hope to be able to show in the 
following that the compact and geographically circumscribed 
habitat of the Falashas has no relevance to a solution of this 
question. 

(0) There were, it appears, at least four military interventions 
of the Haba8at in Arabia.! They all occurred at a time when the 
Jewish impact on South Arabia was considerable. The last 
Abyssinian expedition in Arabia, which defeated Du Nuwis, 
took over the country from a Judaized king and a Judaized 
culture. It may be doubted that the process of Judaization had 
gone very deep, but it seems certain that Hebraic sediments, 
traditions, practices and customs were subtly absorbed and, in 
due course, brought back—often in a much changed and 
adulterated form—across the Red Sea into Abyssinia. 

South Arabia must thus be considered the principal avenue by 
which Jewish elements reached the Kingdom of Aksum and 
gained admission in a variety of forms to be discussed presently. 
At the same time, it must be clear that these elements bore a 
general Hebraic cast reflecting an early form of Judaism still 
fairly free from Talmudic minutiae. That is, of course, to be 
expected when one recalls the early date of some Jewish migra- 
tions into Arabia, although we should not exclude either customs 
or literary allusions which later on appear in the literature of the 
Talmud. The period of Talmudic “gestation” extends over 
several centuries, and we must therefore expect to find some of 
its elements among Jewish communities which were severed 
from the main stream of tradition before its committal to 
writing.? 

It must not, of course, be supposed that Judaism was either the 
only or even the principal monotheistic religion in pre-Islamic 
Arabia. The great expansion of the monophysite (and, to a lesser 
extent, the Nestorian) church beyond the fringes of the desert 


1 Cf. Conti Rossini, “Expéditions et possessions des Habasat en Arabie”, 
J.A. (1921), PP- 35-6. 

2 “The abundance of Jewish thought and ideas contained in the Koran 
and in its early authoritative commentaries testifies to the profound knowledge 
of Judaism possessed by Arabian Jews. They may even help us to restore 
some Aggadic concepts lost in the course of time and unknown to Jewish 
scholarship today, as well as to gain much-sought data about the life and 
practices of the Jews in Arabia....The unusual number of Aggadic stories 
quoted in the writings of Zamakhshari, Baidawi, Bukhari and Tabari testify 
to the fact that the Arabian Jews took an active part in Jewish spiritual 
life” (A. I. Katsh, Judaism in Islam (1954), p. Xxv). 
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ELEMENTS IN ABYSSINIAN CHRISTIANITY 


brought Christianity right into the heart of Arabia. The Syriac 
story of the Jacobite bishop Akhudemmeh! shows the intense 
missionaty activity of this monophysite zealot among many 
Arabian tribes. No less important were the religious activities 
of the monophysite kingdom of Ghassan (or of the Nestorians 
at Hirah) who, by their numerous contacts with the large tribes 
of the interior of Arabia, contributed so notably to the diffusion 
of that type of Christianity over wide areas of the Arabian penin- 
sula. The same form of Christianity was, of course, brought into 
Arabia not only by the Abyssinian conquerors, but also by the 
vigorous trade in Abyssinian slaves and by commercial relations 
in general. The importance of these commercial activities be- 
tween the Quraysh and Abyssinia is attested in Ibn Hisham’s 
recension of Ibn Ishaq’s life of the Prophet.? 

It must be appreciated that those forms of Judaism and 
Christianity which were found at that time in South-West Arabia 
were not only obviously “Eastern” in type, but their general 
Semitic character, the circumstances of their development as well 
as their entire religious, historical, and emotional atmosphere, 
rendered them far closer and more akin to each other than is 
the case with their Westernized counterparts. Monophysite 
Christianity had a distinctly Hebraic mould, while Judaism in 
Arabia at that period could not but reflect some of the imprint 
of the missionary zeal and vigour of early Christianity. The 
pertinency of these considerations to our present investigation is 
evident. 

The cultural and historical affinity between the two shores of 
the Red Sea, brought about by intense commercial activities, had 
long been known in antiquity and was also recognized by 
Cosmas Indicopleustes in his Christian Topography (sixth century 
A.D.): “‘...Ethiopia, though separated from Sheba by the 
Arabian gulf, lay in its vicinity... .For the Homerites are not far 
distant from Barbaria, as the sea which lies between them can be 
crossed in a couple of days...” (ed. McCrindle, 1897, p. 52). In 
the Semitic culture which the immigrants from South Arabia 
had transplanted across the Red Sea into the Aksumite kingdom, 
the Jewish element must have been prominent. That was due not 
only to the undoubted presence of Jews and Jewish proselytes 


' Cf. Nau’s edition of the Histoire de Akhoudemmeh (Patrologia Orientalis 
III, 1909). 

2 Cf. M. Guidi’s Storia e Cultura, p. 153. See now also S. Smith, “Events 
in Arabia in the 6th century a.p.”, B.S.O..A.S. (1954), pp. 462-3. 
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among the immigrant traders and settlers, but also to the strong 
Hebraic-Jewish admixture in South Arabian civilization at that 
period. While it is possible to point to certain Jewish influences 
and manifestations in the emergence of Abyssinian culture, we 
possess no information about the identity of the carriers of those 
influences. For the history of the Jews in Abyssinia we lack 
nearly all genuine and trustworthy source material. Generaliza- 
tions of all sorts abound, but there is an almost complete absence 
of historical detail: 


...Il est incontestable qu’un fond de judaisme est venu s’implanter 
dans le pays 4 une époque assez largement antérieure a l’introduction 
du christianisme, et que ce substratum hébraique a laissé des traces 
profondes. Mais ce mouvement...peut fort bien n’étre qu’une des 
formes de la diaspora juive....! 


Littmann (Aksum Expedition, 1, 50) has found the title “King of 
Zion” on Aksumite coins, and Kammerer (0p. cit. p. 86) thinks 
that this fact : 


impliquerait que, sous ce souverain déja, la tradition de la reine de 
Saba et des trés anciennes relations qui ont pu exister avec la capitale 
des Juifs, avait plus ou moins servi de base a l’introduction d’une 
religion nouvelle qu’on considérait comme apparentée a la religion 
juive.... 


The absence of direct historical sources is, however, com- 
pensated, at least in part, by fairly numerous threads of indirect 
evidence which, in their cumulative effect, present an impressive 
picture. Words like Eth. ?a‘ot “idol”, gabdnndm “hell”, ’at’hard 
“to purify”, fash “Easter”, mas’wat “alms’’, etc., must have been 
introduced by Jewish merchants from Arabia at an early date, 
for they show Hebrew rather than Syriac forms and a specifically 
Jewish connotation.2, Néldeke (op. cit. p. 36) has justly found that 
mas wat “wirde allein geniigen, jiidischen religidsen Einfluss bei 
den alten Abessiniern zu konstatieren”. Those terms were intro- 
duced in pre-Christian times, but survived after the introduction 
of Christianity with slight shifts in meaning and substance. 

We shall later on have to refer in somewhat greater detail to 
such obvious Hebraic-Old Testament elements as ritual clean- 
ness (in particular in connexion with sexual relations), levirate 
marriage, etc. The legend of the Queen of Sheba (see below) in 


™ Kammerer, Essai sur l’ histoire antique d’ Abyssinie, p. 25. 
2 Cf. Conti Rossini, Storia d’Etiopia, p. 143, and Néldeke, Neue Beitrage, 
pp. 34 ff. 
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all its manifold ramifications has given rise to such deeply-rooted 
traditions as the Aaronite origin of the Aksumite clergy, the 
reference to Abyssinians as dak’ik’a ” Esra’el, “ children of Israel”, 
and the consciousness of having inherited from Israel the legiti- 
mate claim to being regarded as the chosen people of God. It is 
clear that these and other traditions, in particular that of the Ark 
of the Covenant at Aksum, must have been an integral part of 
the Abyssinian national heritage long before the introduction of 
Christianity in the fourth century; for it would be inconceivable 
that a people recently converted from paganism to Christianity 
(not by a Christian Jew, but by the Syrian missionary Frumentius) 
should thereafter have begun to boast of Jewish descent and to 
insist on Israelite connexions, customs, and institutions. 

Rathjens! has expressed the view that after the introduction of 
Christianity into the Aksumite Empire the Jews were probably 
subjected to severe persecutions. There exist, of course, no 
records to substantiate this opinion, but in view of the cherished 
descent from Israel and the widespread Judaization in pre- 
Christian Abyssinia one may well doubt the cogency of this 
conjecture. Moreover, it is likely that many of the immigrant 
Jewish nuclei, spiritually isolated as they must have been, became 
voluntary adherents of Christianity. To what extent Abyssinian 
Christianity reacted, by way of local retaliation, against the anti- 
Christian excesses perpetrated by the Judaized Du Nuwis in 
South Arabia, it is impossible to determine. In any event, it 
seems probable that those Abyssinian Jews who had been con- 
verted to Christianity became the effective carriers of Hebraic 
elements, rites, and forms current in the Christian Church of 
Ethiopia. 

We possess no information of the Jews in Abyssinia during 
the Middle Ages. The legend of the foundation of a Jewish 
dynasty by Judith, a “Jewish” Queen, was given currency by 
James Bruce and has been repeated by Rathjens (op. cit. p. 18) and 
others, but it has been shown by Conti Rossini to possess no 
basis in historical fact (O.M. 1921, p. 53). 

There is a reference to Jews in Shihab ad-Din’s sixteenth- 
century Fut al-Habasah (ed. R. Basset, p. 342): 


ldaly WL Oo e ail dans orth cowl Kimbo 5Q3 Kher crow 3: CIES 
AG lec 3s jal Ob (Gidee Va id Vy OLLI ce WS ne Opies Vo 
wee oe) Oss #9 pb geoaian dew Cry! Psdnel 

1 Juden in Abessinien (Hamburg, 1921), p. 17. 
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Whether the Falashas may justly be called the Jews of Abyssinia 
par excellence will be discussed below.! The Falashas are occasion- 
ally mentioned in the Chronicles of Abyssinia, but in most cases 
they appear there in connexion with conflicts of a tribal or racial 
character and only rarely on account of their alleged Judaism. 


Ill 


(2) The circumstances attendant upon the introduction of 
Christianity into Ethiopia are sufficiently well known.? Ac- 
cording to Ethiopian tradition, in pre-Christian days “one part 
of the people of Abyssinia was under the Mosaic Law, the other 
was worshipping the Serpent”.3 Littmann (Aksum, 1, 51) 
accepts this tradition as substantially accurate and confirms that 


aus historischen Griinden sind ja auch wir in unserer Untersuchung zu 
dem Ergebnisse gekommen, dass die Einfiihrung des Christentums 
etwa um die Mitte des 4. Jahrhunderts stattgefunden haben muss, und 
dass die Abessinier vor ihrer Bekehrung zum Teil Heiden, zum Teil 
Juden waren. 


The religious situation in Abyssinia, before the middle of the 
fourth century, must have been very complex: the worship of the 
serpent appears to have been widespread. The animistic beliefs 
of the Cushitic inhabitants, notably the Agaw, have long con- 
tinued to exert an influence and have become part of the 
Abyssinian type of Christianity. The Semitic immigrants, while 
numerically inferior, soon made their influence felt in all spheres 
of life. Their superior civilization became the characteristic ex- 
ptession of the Aksumite Kingdom. It is, however, clear that 
the immigrants from Arabia brought with them not only the 
peculiar type of Judaism which has been mentioned in the fore- 
going, but also many of the other religious forms that were 
current in ancient South Arabia. References to members of the 
South Arabian pantheon have been found in Abyssinia, and 
‘Attar, the Venus-star, "LMQH (Sin), the Moon-god, Dt HMyM 
(Sams), the Sun-goddess, were probably equally well known on 
both sides of the Red Sea.4 

1 See section IV. 

2 Cf. in particular Littmann, Aksum, 1, 50-1; Guidi, O.M. (1922); 
E. Ullendorff, Africa (1949), pp. 61-2. 

3 Cf. Béguinot, La Cronaca abbreviata d’ Abissinia (1901), p. 2; Littmann, 
Legend of the Queen of Sheba, p. 26 et passim. 


4 See my notes on the solar disc and lunar crescent on the Obelisk of 
Matara (J.R..A.S. (1951), pp. 26-7). 
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Moteover, conversion to Christianity is bound to have been 
slow in time and geographically sporadic, at least outside the 
principal centres. Conditions were thus propitious for both the 
co-existence as well as intermingling of very diverse strands of 
religious habits and practices. This may explain, in part, the 
remarkable syncretism that can be observed in Abyssinian 
Christianity. 

Frumentius and other Syrian missionaries introduced yet 
another Semitic element which can be detected not only in the 
Syriac loan-words in Ethiopic (haymanot, ’orit, etc.), but especially 
in the Semitic religious concepts which those terms represent: 
Rvarban (\idiad), Sdlot (\laX, mak'das (ls,a%), Som (Iso, @)> 
etc. The monophysites who rejected the definition of the Const 
of Chalcedon (A.D. 451) took refuge in Egypt, Arabia, and 
Abyssinia and thus contributed very notably to the spread of 
Christianity! throughout the Aksumite Empire. At the same 
time, their infiltration determined once and for all the fanatical 
adherence of Ethiopia to the monophysite “heresy”. 

We should now examine this heavily mixed and somewhat 
confused ethnic-religious structure and see where we are able to 
disentangle specifically Hebraic-Jewish elements. 

(4) One of the most notable features in Abyssinian Christianity 
is the survival of magical practices and prayers as well as a whole 
body of superstitious beliefs. Many of these magical prayers now 
combine their pagan substratum with a hastily and belatedly 
superimposed layer of divine invocations or references to the 
Virgin Mary and the Saints. It is likely that the majority o 
superstitious and magical practices are derived from the old 
Cushitic pagan beliefs, but there are indications also of a different 
kind. Demonology and magic were widespread in the ancient 
East, and in most cases it is quite impossible to determine any 
precise national origin: a very large body of magical craft, con- 
trivances and prayers were common to most peoples of the 
ancient Semitic world. Yet a few hints may here be thrown out 
where it seems possible to detect specifically Hebraic-Jewish 
elements. How serious a danger sorcery, witchcraft, and magic 
constituted in the religion of the Hebrews may be gathered from 
Leviticus (xx. 6). There is no doubt that many magical practices 


1 The story of d&vip Aldiow eWvotyos Suvdotns Kavddxns PaciAicons (Acts viii. 
27 ff.), who introduced Christianity into the dominions of his Queen, has 
generally been applied by Ethiopians to themselves (see New Test. Stud. 11 
(1955), 53). 
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wete so integral a part of the pagan folklore of Canaan that they 
were taken over into the Hebrew religion and given a fresh and 
sublimated significance. One need, in this connexion, only think 
of the Urim and Thummim, phylactery, and mezuza. The latter 
two! were certainly meant to avert demons and other evil spirits 
and may be compared to the amulets worn by Ethiopians for 
the same purpose.” In post-biblical times Gematria and Notarikon 
are the vehicles of magical calculations: and from here we get the 
disposition of letters in magic squares, the special patterns, the 
secret charms—all widespread in Ethiopia. There is little doubt 
that the shield of David and the seal of Solomon have a similar 
origin. Among the countless magical names and words in use 
in Ethiopia E/, Elohe, ’ Adonay occur frequently.3 Ludolf (doc. cit.) 
goes so far as to assert that “tota ista detestabilis scientiaa Judaeis 
otiginem habet...” and claims that Kabbalistic doctrines and 
practices brought about the abundance of magic and demons in 
Ethiopia.* If this is, perhaps, a slightly extravagant assertion, 
Ludolf is on safe ground when he mentions (Historia, lib. 111, 
cap. Iv) the extraordinary importance Jews and Abyssinians 
attach to the effect of name. To both, knowledge of the name 
means power over the person or the spirit. This is, of course, 
well known from the Old Testament: cf. Gen. xxxii. 30; Exod. 
ili. 13-14, xx. 7, etc., etc.5 Among the magical names in Ethiopia 
are many which have an obvious Hebrew origin and which can 
often be recognized despite the changes and distortions, often 
intentional, they have undergone. Others are no doubt derived 
from the ancient Cushitic lore, and all have been brought into 
harmony, at least superficially, with the requirements of Chris- 
tianity. However pagan the spirit may be, Maryam, Krestos, etc., 
ate rarely missing. Christ himself has become the greatest of 


1 Being the literal interpretation of the command in Deut. vi. 8-9, which 
was probably no more than a figure of speech. 

2 Cf. the large number of magical prayer scrolls and amulets listed in my 
Catalogue of Eth. MSS., pp. 22 ff. 

3 E.g. Ludolf, Commentarius, p. 350; Littmann, Gesch. d. aeth. Lit. p. 237. 

4 It is, of course, beyond the scope of the present study to trace in detail 
the manifold points of resemblance between Hebraic-Jewish and Abyssinian 
magical practices. The few indications here offered will, I hope, show that 
this is a field for fruitful investigation. Some further details may be found 
in W. H. Worrell, “Studien zum abess. Zauberwesen”, Z.A. (1910); 
D. Lifchitz, Textes éthiopiens magico-religieux (1940); and now also S. Strelcyn, 
Pritres magiques éthiopiennes (1955). 

5 See also Strelcyn, op. cit. pp. xxvii ff. 
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magicians, but he is closely followed by Moses (see the miracles 
telated in the Pentateuch) and Solomon. Budge has aptly re- 
marked (History of Ethiopia, p. 582) that Solomon’s power of 
working magic was considered greater than that of any Abyssinian 
magician and “with the acceptance of Solomon’s God, [Ethio- 
pians] adopted much that appertained to Hebrew magic and 
sorcery ”’.! 

Amulets and #ofi/lin, shield of David, and seal and net of 
Solomon are accompanied, with both Abyssinians and Jews, by 
spells to scatter demons (a*%~—A33%77T) and to avert disease. 
The long list of illnesses is headed, in Hebrew as well as Ethi- 
opian tradition, by diseases of the eye (72v—ah%o0:98,1T). 
The importance of ay py—OP7:hN.T: need not be underlined. 
In Tigre to‘ayydna means to “become mad”. Warzalya, the night- 
hag, is the most formidable female demon; she causes abortion 
and destroys children. That she is closely related to, and probably 
derived from, Lilith, the night demon of the Hebrews, can 
scarcely be in doubt. 

There are, of course, many other connexions and parallels in 
the sphere of magical lore, but in most cases it would be hazardous 
to speak of Hebrew rather than common Semitic elements. 

(¢) The chief work of Ethiopic “iterature, the Kebra Nagast,? 
has as its centre-piece the legend of the Queen of Sheba (based 
on the narrative in I Kings x. 1-13 and liberally amplified and 
embellished), how she visited Solomon, accepted his religion, 
bore him a son (Menelik I), and how the son visited his father 
and abducted the Ark of the Covenant which was taken to 
Aksum, the new Zion. Bezold3 had already drawn attention to 
the need for a thorough examination of the literary sources of the 
Kebra Nagast, but this task remains, fifty years later, as important 
a desideratum as it was when Bezold wrote. Apart from 
numerous quotations and paraphrases from the Old and New 


' Cf. also Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews, tv, 149 ff. 

2 The great practical significance of the Kebra Nagast may be inferred 
from the request by King John of Ethiopia to Lord Granville, in 1872, for 
the return of the MS. of this work (which had been given to the British 
Museum by General Napier’s expedition against King Theodore in 1868), 
“for in my country my people will not obey my orders without it”. The 
Trustees of the British Museum granted the request and the MS. returned to 
Ethiopia. 

3 Kebra Nagast in Abh. d. Bayer. Akad. d. Wiss. (Munich, 1905), p. xxxviil. 

4 Work on this subject has since been begun by Mr David Hubbard, 
B.D., M.Th., for a Ph.D. thesis in the University of St Andrews. 
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Testaments, we find generous borrowings from apocryphal 
literature, the book of Enoch (of which, as is well known, the 
Ethiopic version offers still the only complete text), the Book of 
the Pear/,! from the christological writings in Coptic, Syriac, and 
Greek, from the Testamentum Adami,? from Jewish-Rabbinical 
literature as well as parallels to material incorporated in the 
Qur’an. The task of investigating these sources would require a 
vast range of research covering wellnigh the whole of Eastern 
literature, but the undertaking would be made attractive by the 
ptospect of probing deeply into the relationships and wide 
sweeps connecting the various layers of ancient literature. More- 
over, the Kebra Nagast is not merely a literary work, but—as the 
Old Testament to the Hebrews or the Qur’an to the Arabs—it is 
the repository of Ethiopian national and religious feelings and 
aspirations, perhaps the truest and most genuine expression of 
Abyssinian Christianity. 

At present, however, we are only concerned with such of its 
elements as are reducible to Hebraic- Jewish sources, forms, style, 
and genre. As the carriers of those elements and influences we 
have to envisage, first and foremost, the Jews of South Arabia. 
They are, indeed, the obvious link between Rabbinic writings 
and their reflexion in Qur’an and Kebra Nagast.3 

A glance at the list of passages* from the Old and New Testa- 
ments quoted in the Kebra Nagast shows the vast preponderance 
of Old Testament references, and this indicates accurately the 
sediment of Hebraic lore which underlies this great storehouse of 
traditions and legends. It is, however, not only the contents 
with their biblical and rabbinical allusions, but especially the 

1 Cf. the gnostic story of the Pearl in ch. 68 of the Kebra Nagast as well 
as the Life of Hanna, ed. Sir E. A. Wallis Budge (1900), pp. 164 ff. (Lady 


Meux MSS. 2-5). See also the parallel references to the pearl in the Syriac 
Hymn of the Soul, ed. A. A. Bevan (1897): 


oud}, uo jw [dary SON oululo e a. ilo 
(p. 12) oe Aeo 


2 Cf. C. Bezold, ‘Das arabisch-aethiopische Testamentum Adami”, 
Noéldeke Festschrift (1906). 

3 “Des traditions juives ont donc pu traverser la Mer Rouge avec les mar- 
chands et les autres émigrants partis de la Judée....La fidélité aux coutumes 
judaiques et judéo-chrétiennes a duré jusqu’aux temps modernes....Ce 
mélange de judaisme....L’influence lointaine ou prochaine des traditions 
juives et arabes en Abyssinie...” (J. Deramey, Revue de /’Histoire des Re- 
ligions, XxIv (1891), 359-60). 

4 See Budge, Queen of Sheba, pp. 242-3. 
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Midrashic form of narrative which is strongly reminiscent of 
Jewish literature. In ch. 13 of the Kebra Nagast, for instance, we 
find the story of Abraham selling his father’s idols, making fun 
of them and finally destroying them. This is clearly borrowed 
from the identical Midrash! and—as the Qur’an shows?—was 
probably a legend frequently told by the Jews of Arabia. Ch. 100, 
about the angels who rebelled, is no doubt connected with the 
concluding part of section 11 of Midrash Deuteronomy Rabba.3 

Stories about the Queen of Sheba occur also in Jewish litera- 
ture* and in the Qur’an (Surah, xxvu1, 15-45). In Arabic sources 
the Queen’s name is given as Bilkis (,»i2) which is probably the 
Hebrew wi» “concubine”. From that it would appear that the 
legend about Solomon’s intimate relations with the Queen is of 
Jewish origin; and, indeed, in the Alphabet of Ben Sira (21b) it is 
related that Nebuchadnezzar, the Babylonian King, was a son of 
King Solomon and the Queen of Sheba.5 Some further details 
may be found in my note Candace and the Queen of Sheba (New 
Test. Stud. 11, 1, 1955). 

In addition to a few direct borrowings and a greater number of 
indirect ones we may thus detect in some layers of Ethiopic 
literature in general, and in the Kebra Nagast in particular, the 
reflexions of Hebraic-Jewish motifs, style, genre, and above all 
of that elusive, yet very real, thing: literary atmosphere. 

(7) The Ark of the Covenant (Eth. Tabot)® which, the Kebra 
Nagast alleges,” was stolen from Jerusalem has formed the centre- 
piece of the Ethiopian church service since time immemorial. 
And here we have, indeed, one of the most remarkable agree- 
ments with Jewish forms of worship. Abu Salih (early thirteenth 
century) writes :8 


4gSU Syleall 9 ag! ad CU! Agel Gl [ie. the Abyssinians] 4.59 
SGA gle 5 sey deal crgslig Goll ce Ley all al SI blog al aol 
9 A pad G OLMIT ayl dew FF Aghe Cnn. dade Ugo dv,e9 delaiy| 


1 Cf. Midrash Haggadol, Genesis, ed. Schechter (1902), col. 189. 

2 Surah xix, 42 ff. 3 Cf. Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews, v, 153 ff. 

4 Cf. Bab. Talmud, Baba Batra, 15b. See also Ginzberg, op. cit. Iv, 143-9. 

5 Cf. Ginzberg, op. cit. Iv, 300; vi, 389. L. Goldschmidt, Brb/iotheca 
Aethiopica, p. 33. 

6 Derived, like », from Jewish Pal. Aramaic sébata (tebitd) which in 
turn is a derivation from Hebrew /ébab. Cf. the detailed discussion in Rabin, 
Ancient West Arabian, pp. 109-10. See also Néldeke, Nene Beitrage, pp. 37, 49. 

7 Chs. 48 ff. 8% Churches and Monasteries of Egypt (1895), fols. 105 b, 1064. 

9 For oddities of language see op. cit. pp. xxiv-xxv. 
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Ludolf (Historia, 11, 6, 62), after describing the mdnbar 
“table”, continues: “Huic imponuntur sacra vasa, imprimis 
I-A Arca. Tabella sic dicta. Cuius appellationis rationem, cum 
nusquam reperiam, quia nihil commune cum arca habet; est 
enim tabula quadrangularis oblonga....” Ludolf’s difficulty in 
explaining how the tablets of wood or stone can be called sabot 
“ark” is shared by scholars to this day. Dillmann (Lexicon) and 
Guidi (Vocabolario Amarico) provide two entries under abot: 
(1) The Ark of Noah and the Ark of the Covenant; (2) “pietra 
d’altare; é propriamente una tavoletta di pietra o di legno duro 
come ebano, che si pone sull’altare....” 

I fail to see any real difficulty here: the genuine Ark is sup- 
posed to rest at Aksum; all other churches can only possess 
replicas. In most cases they were not, however, replicas of the 
whole ark, but merely of its supposed contents, i.e. the tablets of 
the Law (/ubot habbrit). In other words: the description of these 
stone or wooden tablets as ‘abotat is simply by way of a pars pro 
toto referring to the most important part of the ark, the tables of 
the covenant. That the ark contained these /#bot is, of course, 
expressly stated in Deut.’x. 1-5, I Kings viii. 9, Heb. ix. 4. 

The Hebrew synagogue has, of course, the Ark (m2°n, Xma°n 
x)? as its principal item of furniture, and the two tables of the 
Law are usually placed at its upper part. Inside the Ark are the 
scrolls of the law. The manner in which the Abyssinian sabotat 
are carried in procession} around the churches is strongly 
reminiscent of the carrying of the Tora scrolls, especially at 
Simbat Tora. 

Trimingham (Islam in Ethiopia, p. 27) has correctly stated that 
“it is the ¢abot and not the church building which is consecrated 
by the bishop and gives sanctity to the church in which it is 


1 Other interesting information on Abyssinian churches and church 
services may be found in Abu Salih’s work; e.g. fols. 106, 107a@ which 
describe the custom of sacrificing animals at the consecration of a church— 
on which A. J. Butler (op. ci#. p. 291) comments: “it is probable that the 
custom of religious sacrifice derived from the Jews remained after the 
conversion of the people to Christianity. ..”. 

2 Cf. Elbogen, Der jidische Gottesdienst, pp. 469 ff. 

3 See Pl. 32 in Buxton’s Travels in Ethiopia (1949). 
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placed”. The same is true of the early synagogue, in which (for 
the purposes of public worship) there was only one essential 
requirement: the Teba or Aron (Elbogen, Joc. cit.). The veneration 
accorded to the Tabot in Abyssinia up to the present day, its 
carriage in solemn procession accompanied by singing, dancing, 
beating of staffs or praying sticks (ao#7,), rattling of sistra and 
sounding of other musical instruments remind one most force- 
fully of the scene in II Sam. vi. 5, 15, 16 where David and the 
people dance around the Ark. The entire spectacle, its substance, 
its atmosphere, and its musical instruments, have caused all who 
have witnessed it to be “in die Zeiten des Alten Testaments 
zuriickversetzt...”.! 

As was shown in the above-quoted passage from Ludolf, the 
tabot is placed on the manbar “seat” or “throne”. This term is, of 
course, well known as the minbar ot mimbar of the mosque and 
is an Ethiopic loan-word in Arabic (Néldeke, Neue Beitrage, p. 49). 
From Arabic it was taken over into the terminology of Jewish 
wotship as A/memor which is, of course, a corruption of a/- 
mimbar. In biblical times this elevated place was called migdal 
(Neh. viii. 4); in post-biblical days it is dukan or bimah (Bia). 

The way in which Abyssinian churches are built is clearly 
derived from the threefold division of the Hebrew temple. That 
had already been recognized by Ludolf: 


Quippe prisci Christiani, cum primum facultatem nacti sunt aedes ad 
usum sacrorum publicum aedificandi, Judaeos quam gentiles imitari 
satius rati, ad exemplum prisci templi Hierosolymitani, vel synagogarum 
Judaicarum eas construxere.. ..? 


The outside ambulatory of the three concentric parts of the 
Abyssinian church (which is either round, octagonal or rectan- 
gular) is called &’ane maplet, i.e. the place where hymns are sung 
and where the débidra or cantots stand. This outer part corre- 
sponds to the Aasér of the Tabernacle or the ’4/am of Solomon’s 
Temple. The next chamber is the &’addast where communion is 
administered to the people; and the innermost part is the 
mak’ das where the tabot rests and to which only priests and the 
King have access. In some parts of Abyssinia, especially in the 
North, the k’addast (the godef of the Tabernacle or héka/ of 
Solomon’s Temple) is called ’snda ta’amer “place of miracle”’,3 

™ Rathjens, Juden in Abessinien, p. 48. See also Bent, Sacred City, pp. 55-73 
and Pls. 29 and 30 in Buxton’s Travels. Cf. also the more detailed discussion 


of this scene below. 
2 Hist. m1, 6, 19. 3 Cf. Littmann, Aksum, I, p. 10. 
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and the mak’dds is named k’addusa k’ addusan' (the godes haqqodasim 
of the Tabernacle and the dabir of the Temple). This division 
into three chambers applies to all Abyssinian churches, even to 
the smallest of them. It is thus clear that the form of the Hebrew 
sanctuary3 was preferred by Abyssinians to the basilica type 
which was accepted by early Christians elsewhere. Similarly, 
churches throughout Ethiopia are usually built upon a small hill 
overlooking the village or, at any rate, at the most elevated place 
available. The Tosefta+ mentions the same requirement for the 
site of a synagogue which is to be erected at the highest point of 
the town (Wy %w mana). 

Several Hebrew terms connected with the Temple have, 
directly or indirectly (i.e. by way of Syriac), come into Ethiopic. 
Among these are (apart from ¢abot to which reference has been 
made above): haykal (Heb. hékal), mak’das (Heb. migdas), manarit 
(Heb. manorah), k’*arban (Heb. gorban), etc. Among church 
dignitaries is Eth. Aahan (Heb. kohen), but the usual &’asis (Amh. 
kes, Tha k’a§Si) is, of course, derived from La.ad.—Monks 
receive first the &’anat “ girdle” or “belt” (corresponding to the 
priestly awn or v1aN—Exod. xxviii); then the k’oba‘ (Amh. &’0d) 
“skull-cap” (= Heb. yaip (or ya1>) and corresponding to the 
priestly np1sm—zbid.) ; and, lastly, the ’ask’ema “scapular” with its 
twelve crosses which no doubt correspond to the twelve stones 
on the wn (Exod. xxviii. 21), the breast-plate of the High Priest 
on which the ’ask*’ema appears to be modelled.5 

(e) A brief reference has already been made to musical instru- 
ments used in connexion with religious ceremonies.® While the 


1 Cf. Littmann, Aksum 1, p. 10. 

2 Cf. Exod. xxvi. 33; I Kings vi; Ezek. xl, xli. See also the sketch in 
Trimingham’s Islam in Ethiopia, p. 31. 

3 “Tudaeorum templum Hierosolymitanum tribus constabat partibus: 
adix vestibulo spatiosissimo, in quo Iudaei ante fores aedis stabant: 93°n vad 
sive aede ipsa, quae solis Sacerdotibus patebat, ut in ea sine tumultu populi 
tranquille sacris operari possent: 1°33 adyto, seu sancto sanctorum; in quod 
summus sacerdos semel tantum in anno ingrediebatur” (Ludolf, Comm. p. 366). 

4 Cf. Elbogen, Goftesdienst, p. 453. See also Trimingham, op. cit. pp. 26 
and 31. 

5 Cf. the article ““Vestments” in the Encyclopaedia Britannica‘, 

6 It is not, unfortunately, possible to treat here questions of Ethiopian 
music in greater detail. For some further information see especially C. 
Mondon-Vidailhet, ‘La Musique Ethiopienne”, Encyclopédie de la Musique 
et Dictionnaire du Conservatoire, tet part; pp. 3179-96 (1922). A few biblio- 
graphical notes may be found in M. Cohen, Couplets Amhariques du Choa, p. 5; 
Conti Rossini, Proverbi, Tradizioni e Canzoni Tigrine (1942), pp. 223-8. 
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importance of music, song and dirge, instruments as well as 
dance, is common to most peoples of the East, we are, I suggest, 
able to recognize specifically Hebraic-Old Testament elements in 
the musical manifestations, largely of a religious character, of 
the Abyssinians. The fact as such had been clearly recognized 
by scholars as long ago as Ludolf (Commentarius, pp. 380-1) 
and as recently as Rathjens (Juden in Abessinien, p. 48), but 
their statements were based on impression rather than detailed 
evidence.! 


Professor Gavino Gabriel, an authority on music, says (in an 
unpublished note): “L’Abissino parla e canta in ‘falsetto’ o 
‘voix de téte’...esso rappresenta una economia di fiato; si ché 
abissino pud cantare tutta la vita senza dare segno di stan- 
chezza.”? The same falsetto element probably applied to the 
vocal parts in the Hebrew Temple services, though it would 
appear that the occasional indications to that effect in the Old 
Testament may not always have been properly understood.3 


1 How strong the impression of Abyssinia as a living representative of 
Old Testament times is, the present writer can attest from his own experience 
and may also be gathered from a recent work by E. Littmann, Abessinische 
Klagelieder (1949): ‘‘ Abessinien ist ein Land kultureller Fossilien. Was sich 
in Sitte und Brauch, in sprachlicher Ausdrucksweise und in Formen der 
Dichtkunst bei den Vélkern, die in Afrika und Asien den Abessiniern 
verwandt sind, nur teilweise erhalten hat oder durch gelehrte Arbeit 
erschlossen worden ist, konnte ich vor 40 Jahren im nérdlichen Abessinien 
noch mehrfach in /ebender Gestalt beobachten” (p. 3). Littmann (ébid.) also 
speaks of the “‘ Vergleichsmaterial” which Abyssinia offers in this sphere for 
Old Testament studies and the “‘Fortleben uralter Sitten”. 

2 A similar tireless capacity seems to be implied with regard to the 
Levites in I Chron. xxiii. 30. 

3 The Amharic terms for “falsetto” are sallala or a? ald. Among the 
musical terms in the Old Testament (especially in Psalms and Chronicles) 
whose meaning apparently escapes us occurs mip>y Sy (Ps. xlvi. 1; I Chron. 
xv. 20). Koehler (Lexicon, p. 709) considers this an “unexplained [musical] 
term of execution”, but Gesenius—Buhl had already advanced the conjecture 
“mit Madchenstimmen, mit hoher Stimme, im Sopran”. It seems to me 
very probable that this expression may, in fact, indicate falsetto. In Chronicles 
(Joc. cit.) nyaby Sy occurs in connexion with an instrument rather than the 
human voice, i.e. nabalim, and Rothmiiller (Music of the Jews, p. 26) has 
explained this correctly, I think, as “high-pitched nabalim”.—There is 
another expression which has not, perhaps, been accurately understood: 
qol ram (Deut. xxvii. 14) which is not, I suggest, “with a loud voice” (for 
that invariably is gé/ gadél), but this &ra€ Aeydpevov combination is likely 
to refer to high pitched, falsetto voice. Similarly, hérim qé/ generally has a 
musical connotation, though I do not claim that that is invariably the case. 
In Deut. xxvii. 14 it is the Levites who recite with gé/ ram. They, as the 
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The main musical manifestation of Abyssinian women is 
trilling, an immensely effective tremulous vibration, which is 
aptly described by F. da Bassano (Vocabolario Tigray, col. 473) as 

“grido di gioia caratteristico delle donne abissine. . .che fanno 
in occasioni solenni, in chiesa, ecc....”. This Abyssinian ululating 
had already been connected by Isenberg! with certain musical 
utterances in the ancient Hebrew worship: Heb. hal/é/, Eth. ’alla/: 
“The mode of exultation is to repeat the sound ’a//a/ many times, 
saying a//allollellallal etc....The proper meaning of ‘Halleluyah’ 
will probably be ‘sing Ha//a/ or ’al/al unto Jehovah’.”2 Thus 
Littmann (Newarabische Volkspoesie, p. 87) offers “trillern” as the 
original meaning of Heb. Aa//é/. 

In II Sam. vi. 5 we hear: 


p>) nyo3) owns osy 953 mr D> orpnwn SRI ma 451 TIT 
-mosya1 oryiviaai ops) 


Kinnor has its parallel (probably also etymologically) in the 
Abyssinian £arar “lyre” of six strings.3 Nebe/ may be the Ethio- 
pian bagdnat “harp” of eight or ten strings, or, perhaps more 
likely, the one-stringeds masank’0.6 In any event, one would 
recall the original meaning of nebe/ as a leather container, and that 
is, indeed, also the shape of the mdsank’o. Tof is a “tambourin” 

which, as the Ethiopian £abaro,’ is perhaps one of the earliest and 
most widespread instruments. Its primary function is to indicate 
thythm. Moena‘an‘im “sistrum” corresponds clearly to the 


Temple singers and choristers (I Chron. xxiii. 30; II Chron. viii. 14), were 
certainly able to produce the high pitch which the text required. gé/ ram is 
thus a musical term (addressed to the “ gesang- und musikkundigen Leviten, 
die eine grosse und wohlorganisierte Zunft bildeten”—Benzinger, Hebr. 
Archaeologie, p. 272) rather than an indication of mere volume of voice. 
(The LXX employs the same evi] peysAn, without change of adjective, for 
gol ram and gol gado!). 

1 Dictionary of the Amharic Language (1841), p. 112. 

2 Hebrew hallé/, Accad. alalu, elélu; Eth. ’allal, Lat. ululare, etc., are no doubt 
genuine onomatopoeic formations. 

3 See Buxton, Travels, pl. 21.—According to Josephus (Antiquities, vu, 
12, 3) the Ainnér had ten strings, but on a coin of Simon Nasi the lyre is 
shown to possess six strings (cf. Benzinger, Hebr. Archaeologie, p. 273) just 
as its Abyssinian counterpart. 

4 See Buxton, op. cit. pl. 20. 

5 Schwally (Z.D.M.G. 46) was thinking of an Egyptian one-stringed 
instrument afr. 

6 See Buxton, op. cit. pls. 19 and 22; H. M. Hyatt, Church of Abyssinia 
(1928), p. 135; Mondon-Vidailhet, op. cit. p. 3186. 

7 Mondon-Vidailhet, op. cit. p. 3184, fig. 733. 
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Ethiopian s’dnas’al.! Salsalim are probably small bells or “cym- 
bals”2 for which no Abyssinian counterpart is known to me; 
etymologically, sa/salim and s’dnas’al are probably related. 

The scene which this verse (II Sam. vi. 5) depicts may still be 
witnessed in Abyssinia today in substantially the same form and 
atmosphere. Plates 29 and 30 in Buxton’s Travels show a contem- 
porary religious ceremony in Ethiopia with all its Old Testament 
flavour of which Ethiopians themselves are so deeply conscious: 
there is the dancing, the beating of the drums, the rattling of the 
sistra, the playing of the fiddles. There is nothing in this scene 
which would compel us to place it in the twentieth century A.D. 
rather than the tenth century B.c. 

In the Ethiopian Daggya or Hymnary3 we find an elaborate 
system of musical notation (Z%ma) which, in many ways, reminds 
us of the Biblical omy» and myx or tpdtos,* although on the 
whole it would seem rather unlikely that there could be any 
direct connexion between these two medieval systems of can- 
tillation.s The Hebrew structure appears to derive its origin, at 
least in part, from the neume notation of the Greek gospels—as 
Praetorius (0p. cit.) has shown with some cogency. Unfor- 
tunately, similar spade-work has not hitherto been undertaken 
for the notation of the Daggwa,® but on a cursory examination I 
have been unable to detect any noticeable Greek traces. On the 
other hand, there appears to me a possibility (I could not at 
present put it higher than that) of certain Hebrew resemblances 


1 See the drawing in Bent, Sacred City, p. 28, and Mondon-Vidailhet, 
loc. cit. 2 Rothmilller, op. cit. p. 26. 

3 The finest Daggwa MS. known to me is the eighteenth-century Daggwa 
in the Bodleian Library (cf. Ullendorff, Catalogue, no. 52). 

4 Cf. the detailed treatment of the Biblical system (without consideration, 
however, of the Ethiopian notation) by Rothmiiller, op. cit. pp. 79 ff., and 
especially by Praetorius, Uber die Herkunft der hebrdischen Accente (1901). 

5 We are still not quite certain when the biblical “‘accents” came into use, 
but this development is bound to have occurred during the second half of 
the first millennium a.p. Similar uncertainty surrounds the Ethiopian 
system, but I. Guidi (Vocabolario Amarico, col. 265, n. 1) has supposed that 
“i segni del Doggwa furono introdotti sotto l’imperatore Claudio (1540- 
59)”. Ethiopians themselves attribute the invention of the yema to Yared 
who is supposed to have conceived the idea under the inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost (cf. Mondon-Vidailhet, op. cit. pp. 3189 ff.). 

6 These signs consist of letters as well as dots and circles which are placed 
above the syllable to which they refer; they indicate the raising or lowering 
of the voice as well as other modes of voice production. Guidi (/oc. cit.) 
cites nine different signs. 
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in the chanting rules as well as meaning of some of the signs in 
common use, although I am unable to account for the ways by 
which such connexions could have come about. I set out below, 
with some hesitation, the Ethiopian signs and their possible 
Hebrew equivalents in meaning as well as musical significance; 
it need scarcely be stressed that this is a very tentative outline: 


ACPA. Non 
ACHACH xT 
Der v3 
Ay NOIP 
at yan 
A7TNC mv 
ech ? 
APPT IM. yo4 


As far as I can see, the Ethiopian signs do not exhibit any of 
the syntactical or hermeneutical significance which the biblical 
taamim of course possess; their object seems to be purely the 
indication of the correct liturgical chant.! 

Villoteau (Description de I’ Egypte, xv, 1826) had already te- 
cognized the division of the ema into three parts: “ga‘ay pour 
les jours de férie; ‘aza/ pour les jours de jetine et de caréme, pour 
les veilles de fétes et pour les cérémonies funébres; ’araray aux 
principales fétes de l’année”’. A similar division exists, of course, 
also in the case of the Hebrew niggunim which vary in very much 
the same manner. 

Hebrew gind and Eth. k’anve are, of course, derivatives, possibly 
metaplastically, of the same root, though the Hebrew noun has 
acquired a specialized meaning. But the type of chant which 
gina expresses is well known also in Ethiopia. While these 
laments and dirges are familiar throughout the Semitic world 
(and the East in general), the close connexions between Old 
Testament and Ethiopian practices are striking. Littmann has 
examined those parallels in the introductory chapter to his 
Abessinische Klagelieder. A remarkable feature is the identity of 
the metric or rhythmic form, the famous gind rhythm, which may 
be found in both the Hebrew and Abyssinian dirges. 

(f) We must now briefly consider the prescriptions governing 
the consumption of food. In this connexion it is important 
to appreciate the discrepancy between the abstract doctrinal 


1 Cf. Mondon-Vidailhet, op. cit. pp. 3192-6. 
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position of the Church, formulated centuries ago, and the actual 
state of affairs. Failure to recognize that significant distinction 
has invalidated many of the conclusions at which Kromrei! 
atrived. 


The Fatha Nagast2 (Guidi’s ed., p. 147) decrees: 


oaoNAdbA NaAtT:Ah Dah APT:AAMa-lbtE:hCat tha: 
HhAA:hPCETALM ZU Nak héschNChnhAones sv av-n 


“And as to food there is no prohibition in the Christian Law— 
except what the Apostles have forbidden in the Book of the Acts 
and in their canons.” This is presumably a reference to Acts xv. 
20, 29, though even there the prohibition of the consumption 
of blood is strictly maintained. In this connexion it is worth 
recalling, however, that the compiler of the Fatha Nagast, Ibn 
al-‘Assal, wrote for the benefit of Christians living in Egypt, 
and for this reason it has often—as Guidi (Letteratura, p. 79) 
remarked—“ nessuna o ben poca utilita per gli Abissini”’. 
Similarly, we find in the Confessio Claudii3 (sixteenth century): 


ONAFT : NAO: ché-O-87: AN: HITNAA: NOEN : hIWACT sha: 
ARUP: 


“And as to the consumption of pork, we are not forbidden to eat 
it on account of the observance of the laws of the Pentateuch—as 
the Jews.” And Claudius goes on to cite in support the famous 
verse in Matt. xv. 11: 


ov Td sicepydpevov els TO oTdya KOIvo! Tov dvOpwrTrov, GAA TO 
éxtropeuduevov &k TOU otTdpaTos, ToUTO KoIvo! Tov d&vOpctrov. 


But none of these sentiments were expressive of the true state 
of affairs in Ethiopia; they were merely ammunition in the fight 
against the Jesuits who had accused the Ethiopians of adhering 


1 Glaubenslebre und Gebrduche der alteren Abess. Kirche (1895), p. 42. 

2 A thirteenth-century work of the Coptic Church in Egypt, made known 
under the title of cilss ¢ 408, and translated into Ethiopic, probably two 
centuries later. The Fatha Nagast has long since become the national law 
code of Ethiopia. 


3 See the text in Ludolf’s Commentarius, pp. 237 ff. The Confessio Claudii 


is part of the polemical literature of that time which was a product of the 
monophysite-Catholic controversy. King Claudius’ main purpose was to 
combat the Catholic accusations that the Alexandrine Faith was full of Judaic 
practices. It is, therefore, not surprising that he was anxious to minimize 
the prevalence of Judaic elements in Abyssinian Christianity. 
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to Jewish customs. Claudius felt compelled to reject those ac- 
cusations and to assert the Christian spirit of the Abyssinian 
Faith, to prove it to be free of all Jewish foundations or accre- 
tions.! 

In reality, the Pentateuchal food laws have been, and are 
being, observed with some strictness in Ethiopia. Rathjens 
(Juden in Abessinien, pp. 51 ff.) has described in detail the division 
into clean and unclean animals as related to him by his Amhara 
informant. This corresponds closely with my own experience in 
Ethiopia.2 While the prescriptions regarding mammals and birds 
are generally scrupulously followed, the same does not seem to 
apply to fish.3 This is probably due to the fact that fish does not 
form part of the Abyssinian’s natural diet. There is no ban on the 
simultaneous consumption of milk and meat. W. C. Harris 
(Highlands of Aethiopia, 11, 150) reported that the sinew 


(Jn > Dy wR TeIA TAN OXI? 13 YON RX? JD OY 


Gen. xxxii. 33), which in Amharic is called sulleda or Saluda, was 
“held unlawful to be eaten in Shoa, more especially to the 
members of the royal blood”. In Go‘oz this sinew is called 
?°CO-:aheF: “the forbidden muscle”—as had already been 
recognized by Ludolf (Historia, 111, 1, 66). 

Abyssinian customs appertaining to ritual cleanness, too, ate 
strongly reminiscent of the Old Testament. Preparedness for 
contact with the consecrated included abstinence from sexual 
relations. That is expressly stated in Exod. xix. 15; I Sam. xxi. 
4-6, etc. And in Fatha Nagast, p. 114 (Guidi ed.), we find: 


DALE: Nhh.: PHA: NAF: NawPbAt APs 


“And a man may not sleep with his wife during the days of 
fasting.” The Fatha Nagast (p. 169) also enumerates all the other 
occasions on which sexual intercourse between husband and wife 
is forbidden, i.e. during the days of menstruation or any other 
impurity.4 That this is not here a general Semitic ban, but the 
result of Hebraic law, is expressly stated (/oc. cit.): 


THC: HANNA: AN ANAC: Ad: ao-h.e 


1 Cf, Littmann, Gesch. d. aeth. Litteratur, p. 215. 

2 I recall many occasions when at official dinner parties my Eritrean or 
Ethiopian neighbours would question me about the provenance of the 
meat course. 

3 Conti Rossini (L’ Abissinia (1929), p. 82), however, includes “‘dei pesci 
senza squame”’ among forbidden items of food. 

4 See also Mishnah Toboroth, Miqwa’oth, Niddah, passim. 
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“remember what God has commanded thee by the mouth of 
Moses”’—and then follows a quotation from (or paraphrase of) 
Lev. xx. 18.1! 

(g) One of the principal accusations levelled by the Portuguese 
Jesuits against the monophysite Ethiopians was the latter’s 
adherence to the Jewish Sabbath. Yet the history of Sabbath 
observance in Ethiopia is fairly chequered, and the sources are 
often ambiguous? or even contradictory. The Portuguese accusa- 
tion was, of course, denied by Claudius in his Confessio (just as the 
similar one was which is discussed under (f) above), but such 
denial could be made on doctrinal grounds only,3 for no one 
could seriously dispute the existence of these Judaic practices. 
King Susenyos, who, in the early seventeenth century, embraced 
the Roman Faith, “Sabbati observationem, tanquam Judaicam et 
Christianis moribus adversam, edicto publico prohibuit” 
(Ludolf, Historia, u1, 10, 64). But he encountered heavy opposi- 
tion, and even penalties did not avail. 

The conception and observance of the Jewish Sabbath in 
Ethiopia drew support from a number of unimpeachable sources: 
ch. xxxvit of the Ethiopic Didascalia* enjoins the keeping of 
both the Sabbath and the Sunday; Gregory of Nyssa—whose 
authority amongst Ethiopians is high—had argued: “quibus 
oculis diem Dominicam intueris, qui Sabbatum dedecorasti? an 
nescis, hos dies germanos esse, an si in alterum injurius sis, te in 
alterum impingere?”’5 And, perhaps, most significantly: did not 


1 Further examples in Rathjens, op. cit. p. 58. 

2 This ambiguity is reflected in the terminology: In Ethiopic MSS. the 
usual word for “Saturday” is #49” and for “Sunday” hare: (this nomen- 
clature is in itself indicative of some confusion). Often “Sunday” is called 
vyNtnchye% and “Saturday” ayAterLU-e. (Ludolf, Historia, 11, 6, 86); 
in the Confessio Claudii “Saturday” appears as 497,774 (Ludolf, Comm. 
ad Hist. Aeth. p. 239). In present usage in the modern Ethiopian languages 
sdnbat is ambiguous, though it usually refers to “Sunday”; more often in 
Amharic and elsewhere &’adam’e is employed for “Saturday” and abud 
for “Sunday”. The latter is also called ‘abiy sdnbdt and the former na’us 
sanbat, i.e. “big” or “small Sabbath”, respectively (cf. Guidi, Supplemento, 
col. 60). 

3 The same reservation applies to the discussion in ch. x1x of the Fatha 
Nagast where anxiety to distinguish Christian from Jewish observance of 
the Sabbath goes hand in hand with the injunction that servants are to work 
on five days of the week only and to attend for religious instruction on 
Saturday and Sunday. 

4 Cf. J. M. Harden, The Ethiopic Didascalia (1920). 

5 Cf. Ludolf, Historia, 11, 1, 55. 
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Matthew (v. 18) expressly say that not one jot or one tittle shall 
pass from the Law?! 

In 1844 W. C. Harris (Highlands of Aethiopia, 111, 150-1) found 
that “the Jewish Sabbath is strictly observed throughout the 
Kingdom’; and for the present time Conti Rossini (L’ Abissinia 
(1929), p. 82) states: ““si considera obbligatoria l’osservanza del 
sabato, al pari di quella della domenica”. Similar verdicts may 
be found, among other works, in Hyatt’s Church of Abyssinia 
(p. 224), Rathjens’ Juden in Abessinien (p. 53). 

While the position of the Sabbath is thus firmly established in 
Ethiopia—as the present writer can, indeed, testify from his own 
experience—there had been doubts and, in fact, acute theological 
struggle in former times, and it was not until the reign of the 
great King Zar’a Ya‘qob, in the middle of the fifteenth century, 
that those difficulties were resolved. Zat’a Ya‘qob’s reforms are 
embodied in one of the most important works of Ethiopic 
literature, the mas’hafa barhan “book of the light”? in which the 
regulations affecting the observance of Sabbath and Sunday 
occupy a prominent place. 

It is not quite correct to assert—as Conti Rossini (Evopia e 
genti d’Etiopia, p. 181) has done—that the celebration and 
sanctity of the Sabbath were only introduced by Zar’a Ya‘qob. 
What the latter did was, in fact, to remove successfully the 
threatening schism between the two great monastic orders, for 
the main point at issue in this theological controversy was the 
strict observance of the two Sabbaths (Saturday and Sunday) by 
the northern Eustathian monks (mainly based on Debra Bizen). 
By deciding the dispute in favour of the followers of Eustathius,3 
Zat’a Ya‘qob did not introduce a new conception of the equality 
of the two Sabbaths, but merely gave preference to the long- 


1 See also Dillmann, Uber die Regierung, insbesondere die Kirchenordnung des 
Kénigs Zar’a-Jacob, Abb. d. Kénigl. Akad. d. Wiss. (Berlin, Phil.-histor. Cl. 
1884), Abh. 11, p. 48. 

2 See MS. 38 in Dillmann’s Handschriften-V erzeichnis d. Kénigl. Bibliothek, 
Berlin (1878), and MS. 81 in Ullendorff’s Catalogue of Eth. MSS. in the Bodleian 
Library (1951). See also Littmann, Gesch. d. aeth. Litteratur (p. 232); Guidi, 
Storia d. Lett. Etiop. (p. 51); Ullendorff, Exploration and Study of Abyssinia 
(p. 54); and especially Dillmann’s important treatise cited in the preceding 
footnote. 

3 On Eustathius (fourteenth century) and the Eustathian order see 
Ludolf, Historia, 11, 3, 29 ff.; Commentarius, pp. 286, 434; Dillmann, Kérchen- 
ordnung, pp. 45 f.; Littmann, op. cit. pp. 204, 212, 232, 244; Guidi, op. cit. 
p- 59; Turaiev, Acta S. Eustathii, C.S.C.O. 32/Aeth. 15 (=Aeth. 1, 21). 
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established northern tradition which, in the original home of the 
semitized Aksumites, had always preserved Judaic ingredients 
more faithfully than the somewhat “diluted” southern tradition.! 
Full details of the observance of Sabbath and Sunday as decreed 
by Zar’a Ya‘qob may be found in Dillmann’s Kiérchenordnung, 
pp. 47 ff.2 There can be no doubt, to my mind, that the status of 
the Sabbath in Abyssinian Christianity derives from two soutces: 
(1) the veneration of the Old Testament and the Hebraic lore 
contained in it; (2) Jewish influences imported into Ethiopia 
from Arabia in pre-Islamic days. 

Feasts and fasts have to be dealt with very summarily. As to 
the former, many obvious Jewish parallels have been pointed out 
by Ludolf (Commentarius, pp. 368 f.) and others, but I wish to 
discuss briefly two important Ethiopian feasts which have been 
greatly neglected in scholarly literature: hadas ‘amat “New Year” 
and mdsk’al “Feast of the Cross”. Their importance has not 
always been realized, mainly probably because they are additional 
to the usual Christian feasts, and their status in the ecclesiastical 
calendar was thus a little uncertain.3 That they are, however, not 
only among the most peculiarly Ethiopian feast-days, but also, 
perhaps, the most ardently celebrated ones, will be attested by all 
who have lived in Ethiopia.4 

The New Year feast (1st Maskéram=11 September) is un- 
doubtedly of Jewish origin,5 and its date, as well as that of 
Mask’d/, corresponds closely to the Hebrew season of the Yamim 
nora’ im. With the introduction of Christianity into Ethiopia it 
became necessary to transform the celebration of the New Year 
into a Christian feast—without undue interference with the deep- 
rooted religious practices and customs then in vogue. In this way 
the Christian feast of Osddus Yohannes, St John the Baptist, was 
superimposed on the ancient Hebraic structure; and though no 
great violence was done to the date (29 August) on which the 
Church commemorates the execution of St John, it is clear that 


™ Cf. the present writer’s Semitic Languages of Ethiopia, p. 226. 

2 Zar’a Ya‘qob’s list of what is allowed or prohibited on the two Sabbaths 
makes interesting reading in the light of Jewish practice, and reveals, in- 
cidentally, an astonishing mixture of knowledge as well as misconception of 
the latter. 

3 Both feasts are now prominently named as Public Holidays in the 
official Ethiopian Gazette (Negarit Gazeta) of 30 March 1942 (see N. Marein, 
The Ethiopian Empire—Federation and Laws (1954), p. 67). 

4 E.g. R. E. Cheesman, Lake Tana and the Blue Nile, p. 104. 

5 That is also A. Pollera’s view (L’ Abissinia di ieri (1940), p. 156). 
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the ceremonies associated with this day in Ethiopia reveal a 
distinctly pre-Christian character. 

The same applies to Mask’a/ (17th Maskaram = 27 September), 
which is tied to New Year in much the same way as ros haSfana and 

yom hakkipurim ate connected by the period of expiation and atone- 
ment. There is, of course, no clear consciousness in Ethiopia of 
the original respective functions of each of these days, but the 
idea of purification and atonement is prominently present. 

On the morning of New Year’s day everyone goes to the 
nearest river to take a bath of purification which, according to 
Ethiopian belief, is to mark the beginning of the process of 
cancelling the sins committed during the previous year. These 
baths have probably some connexion with the immersions per- 
formed by the High Priest (Mishna Yoma, iii. 4 ff.). After his 
return from the bath of purification, every head of a family 
sacrifices a bullock or a goat (or at least a chicken) as an act of 
expiation—which again corresponds to the Jewish priest’s con- 
fession by laying his hands upon a bullock and its subsequent 
slaughter (Yoma, iv. 2, 3). 

Three days later the feast of Qsddus Rufa’el is celebrated on 
which God receives the report of the angels on the conduct of 
his people and thereupon determines everyone’s fate for the 
forthcoming year. The parallel to the Jewish belief of being 
inscribed in the sefer habayyim is obvious. 

Mask al, the feast of the finding of the True Cross, appears to 
have received its Christian sanction at the end of the fourteenth 
century, but the pagan and Hebraic rites associated with it point 
to a more ancient and more complex origin. According to the 
Christian Abyssinian tradition, King David I of Ethiopia (1380- 
1409) sent a mission to Jerusalem and demanded, in exchange for 
a large amount of gold, a piece of the Cross of Christ. The 
authorities in Jerusalem, grateful for the King’s previous inter- 
vention in their conflict with the Sultan of Egypt, granted 
David’s request and sent him the right arm of the Holy Cross. 
It is, of course, clear that this Christian significance of the feast 
was gtafted upon an existing Judaized nucleus. 

On the morning of Mask’a/ the celebration of the Damera takes 
place. The Damera is a large heap of dry wood around which 
the people assemble and which, eventually, to the accompani- 
ment of shouts and ecstatic dances, is set ablaze. Some say that it 
marks the final act in the cancellation of past sins, and others hold 
that the direction of the smoke and the final collapse of the 
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heap indicate the course of future events—just as the cloud of 
smoke of the Lord over the Tabernacle offered guidance to the 
children of Israel (Exod. xl. 34-8). 

The most ancient meaning of these feasts—as was also the case 
in Israel—was no doubt seasonal: the month of Maskaérim 
marked the end of the rains, the resumption of work, and the 
reopening of communications. 

The Abyssinian Church has an enormous number of days of 
fasting,! but Ludolf (Historia, 111, 6, 90 ff.) had already observed 
—correctly, I believe—that the two regular weekly Abyssinian 
fasts are a remnant of the two days of fasting each week observed 
by Jews. The change from Monday and Thursday to Wednesday 
and Friday was no doubt meant to invalidate accusations of 
imitating the Jews. 

(4) Reference has already been made in the introductory part 
above to Herodotus’ views (11, 36, 104) on the antiquity and 
extent of circumcision. We now know that this custom was not 
confined to Egyptians, Ethiopians, and Semites, but was, and 
indeed is, widely practised in central Australia and in America. 
The significance of the rite and the age at which it is performed 
vaty; in some cases it appears to be a tribal badge, in others an 
initiation rite or a preliminary to marriage. There are other ex- 
planations as well and these have been discussed in detail in the 
ample literature concerned with this subject. 

As circumcision has always been specially associated with the 
Jews, it is scarcely surprising that early accounts of Ethiopia see 
in circumcision yet one more custom borrowed by the Ethiopians 
from the Jews. Lobo’s Voyage to Abyssinia contains a special 
excursus On circumcision among the Abyssinians (pp. 289-301), 
and the learned author finds it proven beyond doubt that they 
received this practice from the Jews.3 Ludolf (Historia, m1, 


' Details in Rathjens, Juden in Abessinien, p. 54; Fatha Nagast, ch. xv; 
Guidi, O.M. September 1922, p. 254. 

2 Translated from M. Legrand’s French version by Dr Samuel Johnson (1735). 

3 Lobo’s general conclusions are of some interest to our theme; after having 
disposed of circumcision as an obviously Jewish custom he continues: “The 
Jewish rites are in many other instances observed by the Abyssins ; one brother 
takes the wife of another; the men do not enter a church the day after they have 
conversed with their wives; nor do the women come to the divine worship 
after childbirth, till the days of their purification are over... . Their manner of 
chaunting the Psalms has a great conformity with that of the Jews: And in- 
deed in so many things do they agree, that it would not be easy to determine 
whether the Abyssins are more Jews or Christians” (op. cit. p. 301). 
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1, 17 ff), on the other hand, draws attention to the existence of 
this custom among very many peoples and denies that any special 
Jewish connexion can be established. He quotes, in support of 
his position, from Claudius’ Confessio (loc. cit.): 


ONAIt: COT: INET AN NI TINC: hao: ABU-e:zhhao:F11: 


GAP C: FA: PVCU: AAM-ieh:...... WEe TIMUCL:ALNS*O: 
amen ON AES TUNA TAD: 1417 NAP UIC:nao: NPAT: 12: 
HALTER OE: OT Ns! 


However, the limited value of the Confessio Claudii as evidence 
for or against the emulation of Jewish practices has been ex- 
plained under (/) above. 

The Fatha Nagast (ch. 51) clearly reflects the conflict between 
the Christian doctrinal position and the actual custom of the 
country. After recounting the Old Testament prescription and 
its significance, the Fatha Nagast decrees that according to the 
“New Law” (h2: h4,:) circumcision is merely a “custom” 
(A%%g:) and has not the sanction of a “legal precept” (P99: 
mhI®:). According to the Pentateuchal command, it had to be 
cattied out on the eighth day, but under the New Law that date 
was not binding. It is, however, clear from the wording of these 
passages that, in fact, circumcision was practised fairly strictly in 
accordance with the Old Testament prescriptions. 

The purely doctrinal position of the Abyssinian monophysite 
Church was always unenviable, caught as it was between the 
deeply-rooted Judaic customs of the country and the necessity to 
maintain its theological prestige as a truly Christian body. 
Fortunately, these stresses became acute only in times of foreign 
pressure or religious controversy (the ridicule of the Jesuits or 
the intervention of other Christian missionaries); at other times 
the Abyssinian Church and nation have been at peace with their 
syncretistic Judaeo-Christian civilization and folklore. In the 
case of circumcision, the Church neither demands nor rejects it— 
yet it is practised with devotion.2 King Zar’a Ya‘qob in his 


1 * And as to the institution of circumcision, we are not circumcised as 
the Jews. For we understand the instruction of St Paul who says: ‘Circum- 
cision does not profit.’...Indeed, our circumcision is in accordance with 
the custom of the country—just like the incisions of the face (practised) in 
Ethiopia and Nubia.” 

2 For tribal practices of circumcision among the Tigre, see E. Littmann, 
Publications of the Princeton Expedition to Abyssinia (1910), 1, 147-8; K. G. 
Roden, Fatah Mabari (1913), section 17. 
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Mas’hafa Barhan justifies not only male circumcision but also 
female excision.! Alvarez, in his early sixteenth-century narrative 
of Ethiopia,? finds that, though circumcision is done by every- 
body without special ceremony, people hold that it is written in 
the Book and that “God commanded circumcision”. And for 
the present time Guidi observes that “la circoncisione é general- 
mente praticata e da molti ritenuta come an dovere’ religioso3 (my 
italics), ma dalla Chiesa non é riguardata ufficialmente tale” 
(O.M. September 1922, p. 253). 

Since circumcision was, and is, so widespread a practice in 
the East (as well as in other parts of the world), it would not 
be possible to establish any special Jewish connexion for its 
existence in Ethiopia, unless we were able to detect here some- 
thing of the two principal characteristics which distinguish 
Hebraic circumcision as decreed in Genesis (xvii), i.e. its special 
function as a visible sign of the covenant (Vrit) between God and 
His people, and its performance on the eighth day after birth. 
Now, we have seen in the foregoing that, while the Church takes 
no official cognizance of circumcision, it is yet regarded by 
Ethiopians as a “religious duty”. In fact, such a duty can only 
originate from a time prior to the introduction of Christianity 
and from the continued veneration accorded to the Old Testa- 
ment. With the strong consciousness among Ethiopians of being 
the heirs of Israel as the Chosen People, circumcision has become 
to Ethiopians a religious as well as national duty, the symbol of 
their status as the new Zion. 

The date of circumcision on the eighth day* is shared, to my 


1 This custom is still widespread in Ethiopia and elsewhere and has been 
observed, with astonishment and often disgust, by writers from Alvarez, 
Ludolf, and Bruce (Travels, 3rd ed. v, 26) to the present day. It is also 
practised by the Falashas and, of course, by the Cushitic inhabitants of 
Ethiopia. Zar’a Ya‘qob justifies female “circumcision” (in fact, probably a 
type of clitoridectomy) by recourse to the inclusive terms “‘ house”, “seed”’, 
etc., in Gen. xvii, which are interpreted to comprise women (thus com- 
pletely neglecting the repeated Pentateuchal emphasis on yakar). Some have 
maintained that female excision was at one time also practised by Jews and 
other Semites (cf. Louis Marcus in Nouveau Journal Asiatique, 11, 409-31; 
IV, 51-73 (1829), though I am not aware of any positive evidence to support 
that opinion. 

2 Francisco Alvarez, Narrative of the Portuguese Embassy to Abyssinia, 
1520-27, translated by Lord Stanley of Alderley (Hakluyt Society, 1881), p. 48. 

3 Conti Rossini (Esiopia e genti d’ Etiopia, p. 178) uses exactly the same words. 

4 This is expressly attested by Conti Rossini (Joc. cit.), Hyatt (Church of 
Abyssinia, p. 179), Rathjens (op. cit. p. 56). 
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knowledge, by Jews and Ethiopians only. This is the more 
remarkable because members of the Coptic Church in Egypt are 
circumcised at an age of between six and eight years, and Gallas, 
Muslims, and other influences in Ethiopia, with widely varying 
dates, would all combine to shake the Ethiopian confidence in the 
eighth day. Yet this date has been steadfastly maintained, no 
doubt under the influence of the Pentateuchal injunction. 

The cumulative effect of all these pieces of evidence seems 
to me so strong that I have no doubt that the maintenance of 
circumcision among Abyssinians is part of those elements of 
Hebraic-Jewish lore which have been so tenaciously preserved 
in that part of Africa.! 

(4) No attempt can here be made to investigate the Jewish 
background of the liturgy of the Abyssinian Church; such a study 
is an important desideratum and naturally requires a monograph 
of its own. I shall at present limit myself to a few hints in 
directions where further research is likely to be fruitful. The 
main difficulty in such an investigation derives from the general 
influence which the liturgy of the Temple and the synagogue has 
exerted on services of the Christian Church as a whole and on the 
Eastern Churches in particular.? It is, therefore, not always easy 
to disentangle strands peculiar to the Abyssinian Church which 
may reveal special dependence on Jewish liturgical formas. 

King Zat’a Ya‘qob had decreed in his Mas’hafa Barhan3 that 
religious instruction should be part of the divine worship. That 
tradition of “learning” as an integral part of the service was 
undoubtedly inspired by the synagogue: interpretation, dis- 
cussion, exegesis of the Scriptures go back at least to the days of 
Ezra‘ and are reflected in the terminology: /md, drs, etc.; both 
Midrash and Haggadah owe their origin to the didactic’ part 
of the service. Ethiopic dérdsd, madras, and especially the some- 
what more technical darsan, are used in virtually the same 


1 So also Néldeke (Nene Beitrage, p. 36) on linguistic grounds in dis- 
cussing the Ethiopic, Hebrew, and Syriac roots gyr “to circumcise”: ‘‘ Die 
Beschneidung wird nach Abessinien durch Juden gekommen sein”— 
though the Hebrew (as opposed to Aramaic) technical term mw/, mh/ does not 
occur in Ethiopic. 

2 See especially W. O. E. Oesterley, The Jewish Background of the Christian 
Liturgy (1925); J. Schirmann, “Hebrew Liturgical Poetry and Christian 
Hymnology”, in J.Q.R. (October, 1953), pp. 123-61. 

3 Dillmann, Kirchenordnung, p. 51. 

4 Cf. also Elbogen, Gottesdienst, pp. 79, 194 ff. 

5 Cf. tois odBRaow eloeASeov els thy cuvaywyty e6iSaoKev (Mark i. 21). 
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sense.! Mamhar (root mbr “to teach”’; reflexive stem “to learn”’) 
is a “teacher”, but particularly a church instructor, prior of a 
monastery, and generally a “doctor” (cf. especially médmbarand 
beta k’rastiyan ““Patres Ecclesiae’’); it is curious that it does not 
appear to have been pointed out hitherto that the term mdmhar 
is very largely coextensive with the Hebrew /akam, hakamim.'To 
the same category belongs ¢arg”’amd? “to interpret, expound, 
paraphrase” with a range of meaning similar to that in its 
Jewish connotation.3 

The reading of Scripture and its exposition as an integral part 
of the church service had, of course, been taken over by early 
Christians from the practice of the synagogue. But in the 
Ethiopic worship that reading occupies a rather more central 
place and is strongly reminiscent of synagogal arrangements. 
Zat’a Ya‘qob had reaffirmed that the books of the Old and New 
Testaments were to be read in their entirety during church 
services and, in the manner of the parasah and the haftarah, he 
placed special emphasis on the reading from the Law and the 
Prophets.5 The impression of a strong resemblance between the 
synagogal q’ri’ah and its Abyssinian counterpart is heightened by 
the not easily definable Hebraic atmosphere with which the 
Ethiopian service-ritual is imbued and, above all, by the musical 
rendering (chant, cantillation) of the recitation.® 

Antiphonal singing as part of the worship was an established 
form of the Jewish liturgy’ and was taken over by the Christian 
Church, though it is unlikely that Jewish forms were anywhere 
more faithfully preserved than in the Abyssinian service with its 
emphasis on the débidra “cantor” and antiphony. In both the 

1 See also Néldeke, op. cit. p. 38. 

2 Cf. Néldeke, op. cit. p. 39. It should, incidentally, be pointed out that 
the labio-velar in the Ethiopic form goes clearly back to an original sargum— 
which almost certainly shows that this conception entered Abyssinia through 
Jewish influences from South Arabia rather than by way of the Syrian 
missionaries of the fourth century A.D. 

3 To the examples of specifically Jewish religious terms which were 
taken over into Ethiopic (mentioned in the sections on historical background 
and (d) above) may be added some of those adduced by Néldeke, op. cit. 

- 32-9. , 
ae ‘euntten, op. cit. pp. 111 ff. 5 Dillmann, op. cit. p. 65. 

6 Cf. section (¢) above and especially ch. x on the /ectio solemnis of the 
Lessons in E. Wellesz’s most valuable History of Byzantine Music and Hymno- 
graphy (1949). 

7 See already in Exod. xv. 1 and 21. Later developments are described 
by Elbogen, Gostesdienst, pp. 496 ff. 
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Jewish and the Ethiopian services the performance varies “from 
simple recitation to elaborate cantillation with the character of 
the feast and in accordance with the liturgical prescription for the 
particular part of the service”’.! 

The significance of hymns and psalms in the worship of the 
Ethiopians had already been noted with disapproval by Lobo (see 
the quotation in the relevant footnote in section (4) above) 
because it was too reminiscent of the service of the Temple and 
the synagogue.? The attachment of Abyssinians to psalter and 
hymnary and the enormous number of existing Ethiopic MSS. of 
this genre almost defy description. Most service books con- 
taining the complete psalter are followed by the anon, a col- 
lection of usually nine odes (@at) which make up the basic text 
of the Morning Office and which constitute a fairly close parallel 
to the Jewish Qeroba,3 i.e. the poetical passages inserted into the 
Tefillah. These odes consist generally of eight hymnal pieces from 
the Old Testament and one from the New Testament: (1) The 
Red Sea song (Exod. xv); (2) Song of Moses (Deut. xxxii. 1-43); 
(3) Prayer of Hannah (I Sam. ii. 1-10); (4) Prayer of Jonah 
(Jonah ii. 3-10); (5) Prayer of Azariah (Dan. (LXX numbering) 
ili. 26-45); (6) Prayer of the Three Children (¢bid. iti. 52-88); 
(7) Prayer of Isaiah (Isa. xxvi. 9-20); (8) Prayer of Habakkuk 
(Hab. iii. 2-19); (9) Prayer of Mary (Luke i. 46-55).4 


Details of the present Ethiopian liturgy may be studied in 


S. A. B. Mercetr’s Ethiopic Liturgy’ which contains facsimiles of 
the Ethiopic text as well as a translation. Despite many imper- 
fections (some of which were pointed out by F. Praetorius in a 
review published in Z.D.M.G. 1916) this has remained a useful 
work which conveys to the student of liturgics an adequate idea 


1 Wellesz, op. cit. p. 27. For the use of musical instruments in the liturgy 
of the church see under (¢) above. I may here add Conti Rossini’s authori- 
tative verdict (Etiopia e genti d’ Etiopia, p. 180): “Nei riti, la chiesa abissina 
ha conservato non pochi tratti arcaici...il canto liturgico é accompagnato 
dal suono dei sistri e dal cadenzato battere dei piedi....” 

2 See also Rathjens, op. cit. p. 50. 

3 Cf. Elbogen, op. cit. pp. 212 ff.; Schirmann, op. cit. passim, but especially 
pp. 160-1; Wellesz, op. cit. pp. 168 ff. 

4 There also exist amplified versions containing such additional items as 
the Prayer of Hezekiah (Isa. xxxviii. 10-20), Prayer of Simeon (Luke ii. 
29-32), etc. A fine MS. of this type is the Bodleian MS. Aeth. d. 4 (no. 44 in 
the present writer’s Bodleian catalogue), but there exist hundreds of specimens 
in European collections and thousands in Ethiopia. 

5 Milwaukee and London, 1915. 
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of the Hebraic foundations of the Ethiopic service—overlaid as 
it is with Christian trappings which somehow seem to have failed 
to remove the unmistakable Jewish background. 

The Trisagion' in particular clearly reveals its development 
from the Qedushah. The Ethiopic name for the liturgy is sar‘atd 
k’addase. We still know far too little of the original form and 
later development of the Ethiopic liturgy. Future investigation 
of its evolution should offer a basis on which a detailed com- 
parative treatment of the Jewish and Ethiopian services will 
become possible. It will in particular be necessary to establish to 
what extent the version reproduced by Mercer is representative 
of the ritual adopted in the various parts of the country. 


It is hoped that the necessarily superficial examination of a few 
selected aspects of Abyssinian Christianity which has been offered 
in the foregoing pages may have shown something of the Hebraic- 
Jewish elements in Ethiopian monophysite practices. In some 
cases the parallels drawn may well be tentative, but in their 
cumulative effect they cannot fail to reveal a truly remarkable 
sediment of Hebraic lore settled in this remote outpost of the 
Semitic world. I have endeavoured to indicate no more than a 
few lines along which research might profitably be undertaken, 
and I have said nothing of many important facets, such as 
customary law, marriage and divorce (in particular levirate 
marriage—so obvious a Jewish institution) or of the theological 
structure. Could it be that séwabdo, the monophysite doctrine, 
has been so stubbornly defended in Ethiopia over the centuries 
because it was felt to accord more closely with the strict concepts 
of monotheism? The all-pervading effect of Abyssinian Chris- 
tianity on Abyssinian life will be clear to anyone who has grasped 
the identity of religious and secular life in a Semitic civilization. 
To the Semite’s unified conception of life, it would appear, 
social, political, and religious institutions are one and have no 
separate existence. 

Travellers from the earliest times to the present day have 
always found an authentic Old Testament-Hebraic- Jewish flavour 
in Ethiopia and in Ethiopians and thus—according to their 
views—condemned or praised them for it.? 

1 See Mercer, op. cit. pp. 325 ff. Cf. also the valuable discussion in 
Oesterley, op. cit. pp. 142 ff. 

2 “Tn generale, chi esamina le credenze e le pratiche della chiesa abissina 


vi rivela maggiori punti di contatto col giudaismo...” (Conti Rossini, 
L’ Abissinia, p. 83). 
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IV 


The present examination cannot conclude without a few sum- 
marty remarks on the Falashas who are generally called “the Jews 
of Ethiopia”. In the present context we shall have to determine 
whether they are, in fact, the carriers of those influences dis- 
cussed in the foregoing or merely one section of those exposed 
to the general influence. 

There can be no doubt that the Falashas,! who live to the 
north of Lake Tana in the provinces of Begemder, Semien, and 
Dembiya, are Ethiopians of Agaw stock and that they practise 
a peculiar kind of Judaism. The judgment that “il culto dei 
Falascia [¢] soltanto un miscuglio pagano-cristiano impregnato 
appena da qualche cerimonia giudaica” has been considered by 
Conti Rossini? as somewhat exaggerated, yet it nonetheless con- 
tains a substantial element of truth. The Falashas do not know of 
any religious prescriptions outside the Pentateuch. Mishnah and 
Talmud are unknown to them—just as they are to their Christian 
compatriots. They have no knowledge of Hebrew, and the 
language of their prayers is Go‘oz—just as is the case with their 
monophysite fellow-countrymen. The feasts mentioned in the 
Pentateuch are observed by the Falashas in a manner materially 
different from that of Jews elsewhere. Post-exilic feasts are not 
celebrated by them. The Sabbath is observed with considerable 
strictness, and the prescriptions regarding ritual cleanness are 
practised with great zeal—both features which we have seen (in 
sections (g) and(/) respectively) to exist among most Ethiopians. 
In common with their Christian neighbours the Falashas carry 
out circumcision on boys and excision on girls. Monkery plays 
an important part in their community, and their literature— 
though it includes some works peculiar to them—is mostly 
derived from general Ethiopian sources. 

A dispassionate appraisal of the ethnic and religious position 
of the Falashas has generally been vitiated because—as Leslau 
(op. cit. p. x) has rightly said—“‘ most of the reports. . .about the 
Falashas have been incomplete and [were] characterized by a 


1 This is not, of course, the place to discuss the Falasha problem in 
general or to provide an outline of Falasha studies. Some references to the 
copious Falasha literature, together with a brief summary of existing in- 
formation, may be found in W. Leslau’s Falasha Anthology (1951) and in the 
present writer’s note in B.S.O.A.S. xv (1953), 174-7. 

2 Etiopia e genti d’ Etiopia, p. 201. 
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Christian or Jewish missionary tendency which appreciably 
diminishes their usefulness and objectivity”. 

The present writer feels convinced that all the evidence avail- 
able points to the conclusion that the Falashas are “‘ descendants 
of those elements in the Aksumite Kingdom who resisted con- 
version to Christianity. In that case their so-called Judaism is 
merely the reflexion of those Hebraic and Judaic practices and 
beliefs which were implanted on parts of South-West Arabia in 
the first post-Christian centuries”! and subsequently brought into 
Abyssinia. The Falashas are neither the only non-Christian, un- 
converted, tribe nor the only sector of the Ethiopian population 
who have clung to a strange, yet interesting, mixture of Hebraic- 
Judaic practices, animistic beliefs, and paganism. Similar claims 
have been made for the Gafat,2 the Qemant,3 and others. 
A. Z. Ae&coly (Recueil de textes falachas (1951), p. 4), in speaking 
of the Judaized character of the Abyssinian Church, has aptly 
said that 


...les pratiques religieuses des populations chrétiennes de certaines 
régions du nord de l|’Abyssinie et leur vénération pour |’Ancien 
Testament et ses prescriptions, l’existence de quelques sectes inter- 
médiaires entre le judaisme et le christianisme, les traditions nationales 
des Ethiopiens, fournissent des problémes bien compliqués.. ..Il est 
probable que l’histoire de la religion des Ethiopiens chrétiens et celle 
des Falachas sont trés liées l'une avec l’autre, et peut-étre n’en font 
qu’une. 


If, as I believe, the Falashas are, indeed, remnants of those 
nuclei of the Abyssinian population who stubbornly refused con- 
version in the fourth century A.D. or thereafter, their religious 
beliefs—even though they will have undergone some change in 
the past 1600 years—may well reflect to a considerable extent the 
religious syncretism of the pre-Christian Aksumite Kingdom. It 
is in their living testimony to the Judaized civilization of the 
South-Arabian immigrants and the latter’s well-nigh complete 
cultural ascendancy over the Cushitic and other substrata of the 
original African population of Ethiopia that we must seek the 
value and great interest of the Falashas today—and not in their 
tehabilitation as a long lost tribe of Israel (which is historically 
quite unwarranted). 


™ Ullendorff, B.S.O.A.S. xv, p. 177. 
2 Alvarez, Portuguese Embassy, p. 349. 
3 Reale Societa Geografica Italiana, L’ Africa Orientale, p. 213. 
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It is clear, therefore, that the Falashas cannot be saddled with 
responsibility for the existence of any of the Hebraic-Jewish 
elements in Abyssinian Christianity which we have discussed in 
the foregoing. They were in no way agents in bringing about the 
state of affairs which we may observe in Ethiopia today. On the 
contrary, together with their Christian fellow-Ethiopians (who, 
in all important facets, are tarred with the same brush of an 
ancient but abiding Judaization), they are stubborn adherents to 
fossilized Hebrew-Jewish beliefs, practices, and customs which 
were transplanted from South Arabia into the Horn of Africa 
and which may here be studied in the authentic surroundings and 
atmosphere of a Semitized country. 
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SOME PROBLEMS CONNECTED WITH 
THE SUPPOSED COMMON ANCESTRY 
OF JEWS AND SPARTANS AND THEIR 
RELATIONS DURING THE LAST 
THREE CENTURIES B.C. 


By S. SCHULLER, Amsterdam 


Spartan-Judean relations have been inquired into repeatedly 
during the last 200 years: a short survey shows that many 
scholars more or less busied themselves with the questions of the 
supposed descent from Abraham, the correspondence of Areus I 
with Onias I and of Jonathan and Simon with the Spartan 
authorities, and finally with the problem of the questionable 
existence of a Jewish community in Sparta. From G. Werns- 
dorff! onward, historians and commentators have expressed 
differing opinions about these various questions. 

The earliest reference, although indirect, to Judeo-Spartan 
telations was made by Jonathan Maccabaeus in his letter to the 
Spartans, which we will consider later on. According to the 
author of I Maccabees a Spartan king Areios, identified by most 
historians with Areus I? (309-265 B.c.) wrote to Onias the High 
Priest, presumably Onias I, the son of Jaddua,3 to inform him of 
their kinship and to declare his friendship.t The copy of this 
letter, announced at the end of v. 7, comes as an appendix to the 
renewal of relations in Jonathan’s time at the close of the same 
chapter;5 from this passage we learn that: 

(2) Spartans and Jews are both found to be descendants of 
Abraham, according toa document allegedly comeacross atSparta. 

1 Cf. Commentatio historico-critica de fide historica librorum Maccabaicorum 
(Vratislaviae, 1747). 

2 Cf. Diod. Sic. xx, 29, 1 and Paus. 1, 13, 5; 111, 6, 2. With the exception 
of S. Zebelev in Comptes-Rendus de I’ Académie des Sciences de ?’U.R.S.S. (1928): 
“Les Juifs et les Lacédémoniens”’, pp. 69-70, who proposes Agis IV instead 
of Areus I and Onias III instead of Onias I; as he himself readily admits, his 
thesis is rather weak. I am much indebted to Mr S. Diamant of Amsterdam 
for the translation of the above-mentioned article. 

3 Onias I was High Priest ¢. 300 B.c. (cf. Jos. Ant. Jud. x1, 347); Josephus 
erroneously refers to Onias III as the recipient of the Spartan message (cf. 
Ant. Jud. xu, 225). 4 Cf. I Macc. xii. 7-8. 5 Cf. I Macc. xii. 19-23. 
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(b) Accordingly, the Spartan king proposed friendship to the 
ews. 

Strangely enough, the contents of the letter and its style seem 
at first glance rather to stem from Jewish sources. However, it is 
generally known that the Greek text of the Books of the Macca- 
bees at our disposal is a translation of the original Hebrew, and 
in the particular case of this letter the Hebrew text was itself a 
translation of Areus’s Greek message. Josephus, probably copy- 
ing from I Maccabees, also mentions the Spartan’s letter.’ It 
appears that this historian has mostly the same words and ideas: 


I Macc. xii. 20-3 Josephus, At. Jud. xii. 226-7 
xaipeiv xaipeiv 

Yeagr) Yeagt) 

Ek yévous "ABpadcy &€.. . yévous. . .T1rpos “ABpayov: 
&5eAqoi ~ &5eAQous 

Tyweis. . .avtiypadqopev TOINj}OOVEV. . . WEIS TOUTO 

etc. etc. 


However, even so, Josephus succeeds in giving the letter a 
somewhat more Greek touch; e.g.: 

(a) The use of AoxeSaipdvio instead of Zrapti&ta1, which is the 
designation of the Spartan upper class only; 

(b) the obvious Hebraism trepi tis elpryvns Gudv (I Macc. xii. 22) 
is omitted; 

(c) the term «tin (= flocks and herds) in I Macc. xii. 23 has 
also been left out for more general words like t& iS1« and t&... 
Kove 52 

(7) the Hebraism té&...tudév...fuiv got, Kal Ta fydv 
upiv...3 has been replaced by the verbal forms vowiotpyev and 
TTpos UPas EFouev; 

(e) Josephus’s mentioning the name of the messenger Demoteles 
(Ant. Jud. x11, 227) and his description of the particular seal used 
here strengthens the possibility of his having used a second 
source ort of his having seen perhaps a Hebrew copy of the 
original letter. This second suggestion gets some foundation 
from Aut. Jud. x11, 167-8 where this early Spartan document is 
again referred to. 


1 Cf. Jos. Ant. Jud. xu, 226-7. 

2 Cf. also Ed. Meyer, Ursprung und Anfange des Christentums (Stuttgart and 
Berlin, 1925), 11, 30. 2 

3 Cf. II Kings iii. 7; I cannot agree with S. Zebelev, op. cit. p. 68, who 
traces the origin of such ideas in the “ stoicized”’ mind of some Hellenistic Jew. 
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If we inquire into the situation of Sparta and Judea uring the 
period from ¢. 309 to 290 B.C., when this first correspondence is 
stated to have taken place, it becomes clear that motives of 
mutual interest might well have brought about this contact. It 
is easy to understand that Sparta, in her struggle against Anti- 
gonus I Monophthalmos and Demetrius I Poliorcetes, after her 
contacts with Ptolemaic Egypt, has followed up her policy by 
contacting the High Priest of the Jews, if only to weaken 
Antigonus’s or Demetrius’s position. 

Jonathan, we are told in I Maccabees! and in Josephus?—after 
his victory in the plain of Asor in 143 B.c.3—sent envoys to 
confirm and to renew the friendship with Rome, and with 
Sparta. Again, Josephus is somewhat more extensive: he tells us 
how the Jewish delegates were ordered to proceed to Sparta on 
their way back from Italy, in order to remind the Spartans of 
their friendship and relationship* with the Jews. Both I Macca- 
bees and Josephus5 then interpolate the letter: after the usual 
greetings, Josephus again being more elaborate, the writer of the 
letter puts his addressees in mind of the earlier correspondence of 
Areus I with Onias I; once more, Josephus inserts Demoteles, 
the name of the Spartan envoy. Although the Jews are in no 
need of allies, since they rely mostly on celestial help,® they have 
sent this embassy to renew the old bonds of brotherhood and 
friendship. Josephus, in his copy of the letter, calls the addressees 
AaxeSaipovieov épdpois Kal yepouoig Kai Sijyw...,7 whereas the 
Spartan authors of the message to his successor Simon call them- 
selves Zrraptiaté&v &pxovtes Kal f mdAis....8 As many critics 
tend to discredit the letter owing among other things to such 
awkward technical errors, it is worthwhile to refer to the many 
examples cited by Mrs Chrimes, which pertain also to the second 
and first centuries B.c., and which seem to indicate that this 
diplomatic awkwardness of expression was quite common.? The 


™ Cf. I Macc. xii. 2 Cf. Jos. Ant. Jud. x11, 164-70. 

3 Cf. Jos. Amt. Jud. x11, 163 and I Macc. xi. 67-74. 

4 Cf. Jos. Ant. Jud. xii, 164. 

5 Cf. Jos. Ant. Jud. x11, 227, where a copy of the actual letter has been added. 

6 This, stated in I Macc. xii. 9 and repeated in v. 15, seems to be a clear 
reference to Jonathan’s successes, perhaps more particularly to his recent 
victory in the plain of Asor. 

7 Cf. Jos. Ant. Jud. x11, 166; this form of address is omitted in I Maccabees. 

8 Cf. I Macc. xiv. 20; inthe same chapter, v. 23, we read : Kal fipecev 16 Step... . 

9 Cf. K. M. T. Chrimes, Ancient Sparta—a re-examination of the evidence 
(Manchester, 1949), p. 48. 
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Jews, Jonathan explained, had learned about the Spartan suc- 
cesses ;! after mentioning the long interval between Areus’s letter 
and this renewed written contact,2 both copies assert that the 
Jews ever continued to remember the Spartans in their sacrifices 
and prayers. Concluding, the letter recalls the names of the 
Jewish delegates; Josephus describes the immediate Spartan 
acceptance and the making of a decree of friendship and alliance. 
But I Maccabees, after relating Jonathan’s capture and death and 
Simon’s first actions, continues the story in xiv, 16-23, where the 
Spartans’ letter at the occasion of Simon’s succession, which 
purports to be at the same time a response to the late Jonathan’s 


embassy, stresses the renewal of the bonds of friendship. The 


circular letter of the Roman consul Lucius Calpurnius Piso in 
139 B.C.3 comes probably as a reaction to a new mission from 
Judea; it contains a number of admonitions, which may or may 
not apply partly to some of the kings, peoples or towns men- 
tioned: the clause forbidding hostile acts against the Jews can 
only have reference to Ptolemy VIII Euergetes II and to 
Demetrius II, but the general significance of the letter lies in the 
fact that it was a letter of recommendation to the places the 
Jewish envoys touched at when going eastward from Rome. 
Moreover, mentioning the Spartans could have no more than 
formal value, as the Jews had already established mutual ties of 
friendship with them. Some historians+ have jumped at one of 
these stipulations, namely, the clause about the extradition of 
“‘wrongdoers” to Simon, as evidence for the presence of Jews 
in Sparta: as stated already, the proviso in question need not 
apply to Sparta at all. 

As Areus’s letter tells us (Ant. Jud. x1, 2265 and I Macc. xii. 
21)® the Jews and the Spartans were related and traced their 


1 | Macc. xii. 12 perhaps refers to Sparta’s last rupture with the Achaean 
League; after Rome had demanded Sparta’s secession (summer, 147 B.C.), the 
League had declared war on her in the beginning of 146 B.c.; Sparta had 
no occasion to intervene herself actively, as the Romans crushed the Achaeans: 
Diaeus was defeated and committed suicide (cf. Polyb. xxxvu1I, 15). 

2 Cf. Jos. Ant. Jud. xi, 168. 3 Cf. I Macc. xv. 15-24; cf. also p. 267, n. 5. 

4 Cf. F.-M. Abel, Les Livres des Maccabées (Paris, 1949), pp. 268-9. 
E. Schiirer, Geschichte des judischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi (Leipzig, 
1909), III*, 4. 

5 ...° évtuyévtes ypagi] tivi eUpopev ds &€ évds elev yévous “louSaior Kal 
Aoxedanpdévioi Kai &k Tis Trpds “ABpauov olkeiétHTOS.... 

6 eupéon ev ypagt] tepi te TOV Zraptiatév Kal "lovSalev Sm eloiv d&SeAqol 
Kai St1 eloiv & yévous "ABpadu. 
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common descent from Abraham. It is of course a matter of 
interest to inquire not if such a relationship actually could be 
upheld, but to what extent the Hellenistic age was inclined to 
accept or even to foster such a belief. The “psephisma of the 
Pergamenes”, it should be noted at once, unlike Areus’s letter, 
called attention only to the friendship of the Jews and the people 
of Pergamum in the days of Abraham: there is no word about 
a supposed common ancestry.! This fact stresses the interest 
which the Spartans could eventually have taken in investigations 
about their and other peoples’ common descent. Plato mentioned 
already their interest in genealogies, in early foundations of cities 
and in everything related to antiquity in general.? Besides it is 
not in the least astonishing that the ancients should have dis- 
cerned several common features between the Spartan and Jewish 
peoples; Diodorus Siculus, referring to Hecataeus of Abdera,3 
reminds us of some of them: 

(a) The reference of both peoples to an ancient lawgiver ;+ 

(d) the pretended reluctance of the Jews to associate with 
strangersS—although partly in contradiction with the end of the 
fragment® where it is stated that as a consequence of the Persian 
and Macedonian domination the Jews left most of the ancestral 
institutions—can be compared with the typical Spartan custom 
of EevnAacia;7 

(c) the Jewish priests were entrusted with the administration of 
justice and with the supervision of the laws® as the Spartan 
ephors superintended the citizens’ obedience to the laws? or— 


1 Cf. Jos. Ant. Jud. xv, 247-55; especially §255: ..., penvnuévov te cds 
Kai év tois kaTt& “ABpayov Katpois, Ss fv mrdvtav ‘EBpaiwv trattp, ol mpdyovor 
fudv foav avtois pido, Kabds Ev Tois Snyociols eUpioKopev yoappaoiv. 

2 Cf. Plato, Hippias Maior 285d. 

3 This author and philosopher was a contemporary of Ptolemy I Soter 
(reigned 304—283/2 B.c.). The fragment mentioned here belongs to his work 
Atyurmioxs. M. S. Ginsburg “Sparta and Judaea”, Classical Philology, 
XXIX (1934), 119, already supposed king Areus I to have been influ- 
enced by Hecataeus. The latter seems moreover to be identical with the 
‘Exarraios 6 cogiotis mentioned in Plutarch and in Ps,-Plutarch (cf. Plut. 
Lyc. xx, 1 and Ps.-Plutarch, Apophthegm. Lacon. 218b), who, according to 
this narrative, visited Sparta and sat to dinner as a member of the public 
mess. On this occasion a certain Archidamidas intervened on behalf of the 
philosopher. 

4 Cf. Diod. Sic. 1, 94, 1-2 and Jos. C. Ap. m1, 154, 225. 

5 Cf. Diod. Sic. xt, 3, 4; Jos, C. Ap. 1, 257. 6 Cf. Diod. Sic. x1, 3, 8. 

7 Cf. Xen. Lac. Pol. xtv, 4. 8 Cf. Diod. Sic. x1, 3, 5. 

9 Cf. Plut. C/eom. 1x, 1. 
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according to Cleomenes III’s speech—originally administered 
justice ;! 

(d) both peoples cared much for their military affairs ; 

(e) also, according to Hecataeus of Abdera,3 Moses, after con- 
quering many neighbouring countries, divided the land equally 
among the citizens and prohibited the sale of these lots of land 
in order to avoid trAcove§ia and dAtyavbpia.t Likewise, we know 
about the division of Laconia into equal KAjjpoi5 and of the pro- 
hibition of any sale thereof, prior to the “rhetra” of the ephor 
Epitadeus.°® 

In the beginning of the already mentioned fragment in 
Diodorus, Hecataeus of Abdera tells us about the banishment 
from Egypt of the strangers living there: the most distinguished 
among them, under the leadership of Danaus and Cadmus, went 
to Greece and other countries, while the greater part headed for 
Judea;7 according to Greek mythology Danaus became the 
ancestor of the Spartan royal houses and Cadmus founded 
Thebes. It is not necessary to accept the rather childish de- 
scriptions of Zré&ptn and *lovSaia that can be found in the ’E@vixé 
of Stephanus Byzantinus:° the Zraprtoi or “sown” are the armed 
men, born out of the stones, that Cadmus sowed: they were the 
ancestors of the Thebans. One of them was named Ov68aios. 
However, even the Spartan king Agesilaus (¢. 444-360 B.C.) was 
conscious of his royal family’s genetic affinity with Thebes, as 


1 Cf. Plut. Cleom. x, 2: the speech was delivered on the day following the 
murder of the ephors (¢. 227 B.C.). 

2 Cf. for the Jews: Diod. Sic. xx, 3, 6, and for Sparta cf. Plato, Leges, 
628e; Laches 182e-183a; Xen. Lac. Pol. §§ x1-xu; Jos. C. Ap. 1, 130. 

3 Cf. Diod. Sic. x1, 3, 7. 

4 Cf. Josh. xviii. 10 and xix. 51 (about the tribal division of the land) and 
Lev. xxv. 23, 34, Num. xxvii. 1-8, xxxvi. 1-12 (about the prohibition of selling). 

5 Cf. Plato, Leges, 684e and Plut. Lyc. vin. Only the original “‘ Lycurgan” 
division is of course mentioned here. 

6 Cf. Aristotle, Po/it. 1270a; Heraclides Ponticus, de reb. public. 11; see 
also: Plut. Ags, v, 2-3; Ps.-Plut., Institut. Lac. 238%; this decree dates 
back to the beginning of the fourth century B.c. 

7 Cf. Diod. Sic. xt, 3, 2 and Hdt. 11, 80; vi, 53, 23 VI, 553 VI, 60. 

8 Cf. Miller, Frgm. 3: the work was probably compiled during the 
reign of Justinian I (A.D. 527-65); see also Apollodorus of Athens (second 
century B.c.), Bib/ioth. 111, 4, 1. For further and later evidence cf. J. Freuden- 
thal, Alexander Polyhistor (Breslau, 1875), p. 29, n. and A. von Gutschmid, 
Kleine Schriften (Leipzig, 1890), p. 307, n. 1 where the author supposes some 
link to exist between the name of Ishmael’s youngest son Kedemah (cf. 
Gen. xxv. 15) and the name LacEpaemon. 
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Plutarch relates. That such mythological tales about a common 
lineage were not strange during the Hellenistic age has been 
affirmed by E. Schiirer,? who talks about “Ein klassisches Beispiel 
fiir die im ganzen Bereiche des Hellenismus beliebte Vermengung 
einheimischer (orientalischer) und griechischer Sagen...”.3 

Willrich,+ while attacking the genuineness of later attempts to 
identify the ancestors of the Jews and the Spartans, especially by 
Alexandrian forgers,5 fails to acknowledge the early origin of the 
Hecataean tradition. Another story has been recorded by 
Josephus® where the author mentions a fragment from Clearchus’s 
first book Tepi “Ytvou about his teacher Aristotle’s meeting a 
Jew. Similar references may be found in fragments of Aristotle’s 
pupil Theophrastus and of Megasthenes from the third book of 
his *lvSixé;7 all of them stress the existence of a view about the 
Jews’ being a people of philosophers. This fact, together with 
the current mythological ideas—not to forget the actual political 
interest—is likely to have prompted the Spartan rapprochement 
undertaken by Areus I. 

Historically the correspondence between the Spartan king 
and Onias I was absolutely possible: not only their dates allow 
this contact, but also the few facts’ which are known about 


1 Cf. Plut. Agestlai et Pompei Comp. ut, 2. 

2 Cf. E. Schiirer, op. cit. 1114, 481. 

3 Cf. Mélanges Dussaud (Paris, 1939), 1, 91-9: E. Bikerman “Sur une 
inscription grecque de Sidon”, particularly p. 95: “‘Cette influence du mythe 
sur la vie est un trait significatif de ’idéologie grecque. Le parallélisme entre 
le présent et le passé est naturel....” Cf. also e.g. Hdt. 11, 80, 1, where the 
similarity of Egyptian and Lacedaemonian customs is pointed out. 

4 Cf. U. Willrich, Urkundenfalschung in der hellenistisch-judischen Literatur 
(Gottingen, 1924), p. 26. 

5 Cf. J. Freudenthal, op. cit. p. 29, n.; A. von Gutschmid, op. cit. p. 307 
and also Jos. Ant. Jud. 1, 240-1. 

6 Cf. Jos. C. Ap. 1, 176-82. 

7 Cf. Porphyrius, De abstinentia, u, 26 quoting Theophrastus: ...ée 
piAdcogo: Td yévos Svtes.... Cf. Clemens Alexandrinus, Stromat. 1, 15 
quoting Megasthenes (flourished beginning of third century B.c.): é&mavta 
bévto1 te trepl QucEws elpnuéva Trapd Tois dpxators AéyeTar Kal trap& Tois EEco 
Tis “EAA&S0s piAocogotan, Ta piv trap’ ‘IvSois Ud THv Bpayucvoov, Ta St ev Ti] 
Lupig Ud Tév KaAoupévov *louvSaiev. Hermippus of Smyrna, who lived in 
Alexandria about the second half of the third century B.c., is also quoted as 
having expressed a similar idea in his first book Tepi Nopoterév (cf. Origen, 
C. Celsum, 1, 15: ..., Thu@aydpav thy savtot gidocogpiav did “lovSalev els 
“EdAnvas éryayeiv). 

8 Only such as could bear any direct or indirect relation to Judeo-Spartan 
history are recorded here. 
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Spartan foreign policy during Areus’s reign tend to confirm 
it: 

(2) Demaratus’s mission with king Lysimachus (about 295 B.c.) 
as advocate of the people of Delos;! 

(0) Demetrius I, having defeated the Spartans at Mantinea, 
nearly conquered their city (294 B.C.) ;? 

(¢) in 280 B.c.,3 Sparta led a coalition against Antigonus II 
Gonatas*+ and invaded Aetolia; 

(d) in the scope of an alliance of Sparta with Apollodorus, 
tyrant of Cassandreia and the confederate of Antiochus I Soters 
(279 B.C.), Cleonymus captured Troezen from the Macedonians; 

(e) Areus was fighting as a mercenary in Crete when Pyrrhus 
attacked Sparta in 272 B.c.9; 

(f) an inscription dating from 266 B.c. that has been found at 
Olympia’? quotes Ptolemy II Philadelphus (reigned 285-246 B.c.) 
as honouring Areus; it is another proof of the existence of close 
contacts between Egypt and Sparta. 

All these facts may serve as illustrations of the tendency in 
Spartan foreign policy in Areus’s days to establish friendly re- 
lations with the different Hellenistic monarchies in the Eastern 
Mediterranean; closer connexions with Judea, moreover, as a 
form of opposition to Antigonus I and Demetrius I, seem to fit 
only too well into this general picture. Zebelev, while mis- 
trusting this evidence,’ is apparently relying on the Athenian- 
Spartan decree of 266/ 5 B.c.2 and seems to have overlooked the 
fact that this was a treaty between Athens on one side and Sparta 
with her Greek allies, supported by Ptolemy II, on the other side. 
It was a purely Greek anti-Macedonian coalition: the omission 
of the Jews as allies of Sparta is therefore only natural. 

1 Cf. Dittenberger, Sy//. Inscript. Graec. (Lipsiae, 1915), 1, 615, no. 381. 

2 Cf. Plut. Demetrius, xxxv, 1 and Polyaenus, Strateg. 1v, 7, 9-10. Cf. 
also p. 261, n. 3; the ’ApyiSapiSas mentioned there probably stands for 


*ApxiSapos, ie. king Archidamos IV who commanded the Spartan army 
in 294 B.C. 

3 After the death both of Lysimachus and of Seleucus I. 

4 Cf. Paus. 111, 6, 4-6. 

5 Cf. Paus. Iv, 5, 4 and Polyaenus, Strateg. v1, 7, 2. 

6 Cf. Plut. Pyrrhus xxvi, 16; XXVII, 2; XXIX, 11; XXX, 4; XXXII, 4. Paus. I, 
13, 4. 

7 Cf. Dittenberger, op. cit. 1, 675, no. 433. 

8 Cf. S. Zebelev, op. cit. p. 67. 


9 Cf. Dittenberger, op. cit. 1, 675-9, nos. 434-5; cf. also Corp. Inscr. Alttic. 


Il, 1, NO. 332 (between 271-270 and 265 B.c.) related to the Chremonidean 
War. 
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As to the name of the Spartan king, I Maccabees has “Apetos,! 
whereas the manuscripts of Josephus have either “Apetos? or the 
better form trap& Apts and Té ’Apei.3 When we consider that the 
already mentioned Athenian-Spartan alliance of 266/5 B.c. con- 
tains the form ...’Apéws... as a genitive of *Apeus (Plutarch) or 
*Apeus (Diodorus Siculus and Pausanias), there can be no doubt 
about the Spartan king’s identity. Besides, in two instances coins 
have been found bearing the inscription BAZIAEOZ APEOS,* which 
proves that both readings APEW2 and APEOZ were common in 
Sparta; we should not wonder therefore at some little alteration 
in this name in I Maccabees and in a verse of Josephus Aut. Jud.: 
the double translation and the difficulty caused by the Hebrew 
transliteration clearly account for that. Some commentators were 
puzzled by the fact that the Spartan letter mentions only one 
king: Wilamowitz calls it therefore “eine freche Falschung”’5 and 
R. Fruin goes so far as to ascribe the letter to the last Spartan king 
who reigned without colleague. Both seem to forget that even 
Xenophon for instance? often mentions one king only, that the 
decree about the alliance of Sparta and Athens® refers only to 
Areus and that the two coins from this period have the name of 
only one king: Areus.4 We should not on that account suppose 
either Xenophon’s works or the recorded document and the 
coins to be forged, but rather suppose Areus I to have acted 
such a preponderant part as to make him the more important 


1 Cf. I Macc. xii. 20; cf. also xii. 7: tap& *Apeiou (and not tapd 8’ 
*Apeiou). 

2 Cf. Jos. Ant. Jud. xu, 225-6. 

3 Cf. Jos. Ant. Jud. x11, 167; other readings are for the first form: 
Geos (o in rasura F) and dpeiov (FV), for the second &pée: (P) and dpeic 
(LAMW). 

4 Cf. F. Imhoof-Blumer, Portratkopfe auf antiken Miinzen hellenischer und 
hellenisierter Volker (Leipzig, 1865), p. 13. Cf. Zeitschrift fur Numismatik, 
Berlin, 11 (1875), Taf. IX, 1 and pp. 285-6. 

5 Cf. Hellenistische Dichtung in der Zeit des Kallimachos (Berlin, 1924), 1, 
43, n. 1: “...ist es unerhdrt, dass ein einzelner K6nig von Sparta im 
Namen des Staates schreibt;...”. 

6 Cf. Nieuw Theologisch Tijdschrift (1932), pp. 350-3: R. Fruin, “De 
Spartaansche Koning uit I Macc. xii”, p. 352. 

7 Cf. Xen. Lac. Pol. x11; xv, 1-3; 6-9. Hell. 111, 3, 5. Cf. also J. Luccioni, 
Les idées politiques et sociales de Xénophon (Gap, 1947), 0. 92: “On a remarqué 
que Xénophon parle plus souvent du roi que des rois de Sparte.” 

8 Cf. Dittenberger, op. cit. 1, 675-9, nos. 434-5. Cf. also G. N. Cross, 
Epirus; a study in Greek constitutional development (Cambridge, 1932), p. 91, 
n. 1, 
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king.!_ Moreover, Plutarch sees it the same way, when he is 
relating Pyrrhus’s assault on Sparta.? 

More than a century later, in 168 B.c., Jason the High Priest, 
after an abortive attempt to reconquer Jerusalem,3 fled a second 
time to the Ammanitis and hence to the Nabatean chieftain 
Aretas I. Having been imprisoned here, he escaped and fled to 
Sparta where he was hospitably received, owing to as 81& tiv 
ouyyéveiav tev§dpevos oxétrns.4 This happened some time after 
the Spartan exiles had been restored and the Lycurgan institu- 
tions reintroduced under Callicrates’s influence.s There can 
be little doubt about Jason’ being welcomed, as an enemy of 
Antiochus IV Epiphanes, when Achaea and Sparta sympathized 
with Egypt, and Rome was about to intervene on the latter’s 
behalf. 

Jonathan in 143 B.c. and Simon in 139 B.c.® intended to 
strengthen their ties with Sparta, which remained the only free 
state in the Peloponnese. 

Again, Herod I remembered to send prodigal votive offerings 
also to Sparta;7 it is possible that the king of Judea visited 
Sparta when, on his way to Rome in 12 B.c., he also touched at 
Olympia in Elis. C. Julius Eurycles, whom he may have met 
then, came to Judea ¢. 7 B.c.;9 and although Josephus does not 
seem to cherish him particularly, he admits that the Spartan was 
held in esteem by Herod I and his court: ...* Kai yap 6 Baoireds 
Sik Thy tratpida Kal td&vtes of Trepi auTov TSéws TrpoeTipev Tov 
LTrAapTiAtHy. 10 


1 Cf. H. Bazin, La République des Lacédémoniens de Xénophon (Patis, 1885), 
p. 219: “Il nous reste 4 indiquer pourquoi Xénophon ne parle nulle part 
de la double royauté de Lacédémone....Il est généralement loisible de 
supposer qu’avec l’influence considérable qu’exergait Agésilas, en présence 
du rdle effacé de son jeune collégue, Xénophon n’avait a l’esprit qu’un seul 
des deux rois,....” 

2 Cf. p. 264, n. 6, and also E. Cavaignac, Histoire de I’ Antiquité (Paris, 
1914), 111, 87, who is probably exaggerating when he writes: “. ..Eudamidas 
II semble avoir été infirme de corps ou d’esprit.” What is more, we lack 
any certainty as to Eudamidas II’s year of accession to the throne. 

3 Cf. II Macc. v. 5-7. + Cf. II Macc. v. 9 and notes 5 and 6 on p. 260. 

5 Cf. Dittenberger, op. cit. 11, no. 634. 

6 EK. Bickermann (cf. Gnomon, vi (1930), 358-9) proposes L. Caecilius 
Metellus, the consul of 142 B.c., as the Lucius in question; while denying 
any annalistic tendency to I Maccabees, he suggests that there was only one 
contact, that is, in 142 B.C. 

7 Cf. Jos. B.J.1, 425. 8 Cf. Jos. B.J. 1, 426-7; Ant. Jud. xvi, 149. 

9 Cf. Jos. B.J. 1, 513-15; Ant. Jud. xvi, 301. ' Cf. Jos. B.J. 1, 515. 
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This series of repeated Spartan-Judean contacts during the 
last three centuries B.c. duly emphasizes the existence of mutual 
telations between the two peoples in such a way that there 
seems to be no need to drag in a dubious Jewish community, 
either acting as mediator, or abusing some mythical Hellenistic 
forgeries! in order to enhance its own position. As however all 
modern historians? who touched on this matter found it necessary 
to accept the idea of an ancient Jewish community in Sparta, I 
may suggest the following arguments to throw at least some 
justified doubt on the necessity and the truth of its existence: 

(2) Such generalizations as occur3 cannot seriously be re- 
garded as proof of the existence of Jews in Sparta during the 
time in question; neither can the single epitaph found in Laconia‘ 
nor I Macc. xv. 16—24.5 

(4) While constantly referring to Jason’s flight, the adherents 
of this theory appear to overlook two facts: the first being that if 
Jason had to flee from Egypt because the Jews in Alexandria did 
not like him on account of his behaviour in Jerusalem, the 
feelings of Jews in other places, e.g. in Sparta, could not have 
been different: consequently, Spartans received him and not 


1 L. Herzfeld, Geschichte des Volkes Jisrael (Leipzig, 1870), p. 226; E. 
Schiirer, op. cit. 11+, 4; B. Niese, Geschichte der griechischen u. makedonischen 
Staaten (Gotha, 1903), m1, 231, n. 3; W. S. Ferguson, Greek Imperialism 
(New York, 1913), p. 80; V. Ehrenberg in Pauly-Wissowa, 2. Reihe, 
6. Halbbd. (Stuttgart, 1929), 1425; M. J. Lagrange, Le Judaisme avant J.-C. 
(Paris, 1931), p. 96, n. 2; M. S. Ginsberg, op. cit. pp. 121-2; H. Michell, 
Sparta (Cambridge, 1952), p. 92, etc. 

2 With the exception of S. Zebelev, op. cit. p. 66; this Russian author 
finds fault with Niese’s opinion in the matter, but fails to inquire into this 
question any further. 

3 Cf. Jos. Ant. Jud. xtv, 115, mentioning Strabo, presumably in his own 
time. B.J. 11, 398, citing Agrippa II’s warning speech to the Jews in A.D. 66. 
Orac. Sibyll. 111, 271: THoa Bt yaia otbev TAHpNs Kai Taoa HéAacoa. Acts of 
the Apostles, among other passages xvi. 12-13; xvii. 1, 10, 17; XVili. I-17; 
xx. 2-3. Philo, In Flace. 45-6; Leg. ad Gaium, 281, etc. 

4 This Jewish epitaph from Laconia (not from Sparta), no. cxL1x (The 
Collection of Ancient Greek Inscriptions in the British Museum, part u, ed. C. T. 
Newton (Oxford, 1883, p. 9) contains the inscription: KYPATTANT@ OYTATHP 
MAPWNIOY and has a candlestick of nine branches next to it; as even its date 
seems to be uncertain, it is a bit rash to infer from it the existence of a 
Jewish community in Sparta. 

5 The clause contained in Lucius Calpurnius Piso’s letter (v. 21) about the 
extradition of Aoipoi in the first place need not refer to Sparta (as already 
remarked on p. 260), nor, if it does, have these Aooi to be Jews: they 
could be fugitive slaves as well. 
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Jews living in Sparta; secondly, the description of his death as it 
is narrated in II Macc. v. 10 suggests that there was no Jew 
present at the hour of his death to attend to him according to 
Jewish ancestral custom. 

(¢) From the examination of the geographical position of Sparta, 
it becomes clear that she was rather difficult of access by road and 
by sea; eventual settling-prospects for Jews could not have been 
very alluring: Sparta was not quite a commercial centre and 
there does not seem to have been a lack of labourers or artisans. 

(2) Nicolaus of Damascus may have accompanied Herod during 
his possible visit to Sparta in 12 B.c.;! some of the fragments of 
his ‘lotopica deal with Spartan history.? Besides, in his ’E@dév 
Luvaywyn, devoted to Herod I, he writes: §évois 8 éufiotv ovK 
eCeotiv év 21rapTy....3 

(e) Josephus himself writes in his Contra Apionem:4 .. . Noxeda- 
Yovior Sé Kal EevnAacias Troioupevor SietéAouv kal... (259) and éxeivois 
uév OU Tax’ av SuoKOAiav Tis dveidioeiev eixdTas: OUSevi yap oUTE 
Tis TroAITElas OUTE Tis TAP’ aUTOIS PETESiSocav SiaTpiPFis (260). 

Both authors, Nicolaus in the beginning of the first century 
A.D. and Josephus at the end of it, who knew Sparta and may 
have visited the city, would not have written the quotations 
recorded here if there had been Jews living in Sparta in their 
time, let alone if there was a Jewish community in existence. 

Josephus, in the above mentioned passage, opposes more 

particularly the contrasting hospitality of Jews and Spartans. 
Nicolaus’s and Josephus’s uniformity of opinion in this matter 
utterly discounts any attempt reasonably to suggest the existence 
of a Jewish agglomeration in Sparta during the time in question. 
We may therefore with some certainty rule out the existence of a 
Jewish community in Sparta during the last three centuries B.c.: 
the repeated confirmations of kinship, which found their source 
in a not uncommon belief during the Hellenistic age about a 
common ancestry, must have led again and again to the establish- 
ment of close relations between Spartans and Jews. 


1 Cf. Jos. B.J. 1, 426-7; Ant. Jud. xvi, 149. 

2 F. Gr. Hist. (F. Jacoby) IIa, Nikolaos von Damaskos, F 28-31; F 56. 
3 Ibid., F 103z (144) (5). 

4 C, Ap. Il, 259-60. 
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JEWISH TOMBSTONES OF BUDA FROM 
THE PERIOD OF TURKISH RULE 


Second Series 


By ALEXANDER SCHEIBER, Budapest 


The second cemetery of the Jews of Buda, that of the period of 
Turkish rule, was situated among the Hunfalvy and Batthydny 
Streets, in the Second District of Budapest.! In 1686, after the 
expulsion of the Turks, the cemetery of the depopulated Jewish 
community was ravaged by the mob, tearing out its tombstones 
and using them in works of building. It seems that many of them 
were made use of in the buildings round the Matthias (formerly, 
Coronation) Church. In the course of the restoration works 
Jewish tombstones have continuously turned up from the last 
decades of the nineteenth century on. A larger number of them 
have come to light from the buildings bombed during World 
War II. Particulars about the former have been collected by me, 
and the latter were a few years ago published by me.? So far the 
texts of thirty-three tombstones—including those published by 
myself—have appeared. There ate two further stones which I 
have succeeded in deciphering and whose medieval origin I have 
proved. One of them is deposited in the lapidary of the Fishers’ 
Bastion, and the other in the Jewish Religious and Historical 
Collection. Their texts will be published on another occasion. 
This time we present twenty-five further tombstones. Eighteen 
of them turned up earlier, but their texts have so far remained 
unedited, while seven have turned up after the liberation, since 
the publication of my article quoted above. They are from the 
yeats 1620 to 1683. Consequently, all the Jewish tombstones 
from the period of Turkish rule that have so far been found 


amount to fifty-eight and comprise the period from 1576 to 
1683. 


' Filép Griinvald, ‘A buda-varhegyi zsinagéga és zsidé temeté helye 
torék idékben (The Site of the Synagogue and Jewish Cemetery on the 
Castle Hill of Buda in the period of the Turkish Domination)’, Jubilee 
Volume in Honour of B. Heller, ed. A. Scheiber (Budapest 1941), p. 167. 

2 A. Scheiber, ‘Newly-found Jewish Tombstones in Buda’, Acta Orien- 
talia, 11 (1952), 123-42; Historia Judaica xiv (1952), 145-533 Proceedings of the 
Twenty Second Congress of Orientalists, 1 (Istanbul, 1953), 156. 
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The inscriptions are of a uniform formula distinctly differing 
from the medieval one. Thus the period of Turkish rule can be 
fixed with exactitude even if the parts showing the dates have 
broken off from the stones. 

From the inscriptions certain conclusions pertinent to the 
history of settlements were drawn in our former article also, for 
we pointed out that besides Hebrew names they contain ex- 
clusively German names. Therefore, after the Rout at Mohacs in 
1526, mostly Jews of German, and not of Spanish, origin settled 
down in Hungary.! This has been borne out by the recent 
material also, which contains only one non-Hebrew name, Merli 
(see no. 4), and this is German. 

There is only one among the persons buried whose occupation 
could be identified: this is. .., son of David, who was the cantor 
of the Jewish community of Buda (see no. 14). 

Hete we publish the Hebrew epitaphs with an English 
translation.? 

I 

mp Here 

nova n3p3 is buried the lady, 

4 na mpa7_ Rebecca, the daughter of R. 

‘2 P St AOP Joseph—blessed be his memory !—on the 17th 

‘ix wind of the month of Elul 

pe» "wv nw in the year 1620, according to the minor era.3 
nisin Be her soul bound in the bundle of life.+ 


Height 138 cm., breadth 45 cm., thickness 30 cm. 

It turned up on 20 November 1913 in the edifice of the Army 
Corps Headquarters no. IV of Buda (Budapest I, Szinh4z-utca 5-7-9). 

Now it is on the ground floor passage of the Hungarian National 
Museum, Budapest.5 


1 Sdndor Biichler, A zsidék torténete Budapesten (The History of the Jews in 
Budapest) (Budapest, 1901), p. 106. Lajos Fekete, Budapest a tirdkkorban 
(Budapest in Turkish Times) (Budapest, 1944), pp. 162-3, emphasizes rather a 
Jewry of Polish origin. 

2 I take this opportunity of thanking my pupils Imre Schmelezer, Cornelius 
Schmelczer, and Adam Szappanos for having assisted me in my work. 

3 It does not count the thousands. See Acta Orientalia, 11 (1952), 125, 0. §. 

4 Cf. I Sam. xxv. 29. 

5 Its German translation was published by Géza Supka, ‘Interessante 
Funde. Ein jiidischer Grabstein im Korpskommandogebiaude in Ofen’, 
Neues Pester Journal, xxtv (1913), no. 304. The translation was due to Professor 
Eduard Mahler and is entirely faulty. He mistook the date for 1 and thus 
he got 1544. He also made other errors in the reading. Later Mahler himself 
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2 
(Fragment) 


@eeeecseee eceeeeeseeesesesece 


[p]p? [vw] 1622 or 1623, according to the minor era. 


Height 70 cm., breadth 20 cm., thickness 15 cm. 

It turned up between 1951 and 1953 in the building no. 4 Ince 
papa (now: Hess Andras)-tér.' 

Now it is in the edifice of the Budapest Historical Museum, Buda- 
pest I, Orszaghaz-utca 28. 

Inventory number: 49,819. 


5 
| np Here 
[A]> 7373 is buried [R.] 
>xynw Ishmael 
Ror 7a 4t +—blessed be his memory !—, the son of Joseph. 
n> wp: Died on the 28th 
‘na om of the month of 
~-wn Tishri 
nbw ‘w in the year 1627, 
pp? according to the minor era. 


Height 64 cm., breadth 28 cm., thickness 10°5 cm. 

It turned up in 1932 in the Jewish cemetery of Vizivaros, where 
it was temporarily installed in the second half of the nineteenth 
} century. 

Now it is in the Jewish Religious and Historical Collection. 





published the Hebrew text also—together with a photograph—adding his 
chronological combinations to his faulty reading with an admirable acumen 
in his ‘Ein alter jiidischer Grabstein im Ungarischen Nationalmuseum’, 
Z.D.M.G. txvut (1914), 326-8. Although E. Baneth (ébid. p. 720) and 
S. Poznafiski (sbid. p. 721) also joined in discussion, neither of them noticed 
his main error in reading the date, by which he got a tombstone older by 
seventy-six years. From that time—in the period of the Turkish Domination 
—we have not yet had any tombstone. That is why we have deemed it 
necessary to republish the correct text. Cf. also Mikléds Horler, Badapest 
miiemlékei (The Monuments of Budapest), 1 (Budapest, 1955), 483-7. 

1 Cf. Géza Entz-Jézsef Csemegi, Budapest miiemlékei (The Monuments of 
Budapest), 1 (Budapest, 1955), 362-5. 

2 On the stone Syxow* is put erroneously. 
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4 
mp Here 


na 52p3 is buried the lady, 

na°21 = Merli,! the daughter of 
bxyaw SR. Ishmael 

wxn2 %t —blessed be his memory!—on the New 
fen wtin Moon of the month of Cheshvan 

ripw nw in the year 1627. 


Height 109 cm., breadth 33 cm., thickness 22 cm. 

Now in the Collection of Stonework Finds at the Fishery Bastion, 
Budapest. 

Inventory number: 119. 


5 
' (Fragment) 
asw pyo> = Kislev, 1631, 
pp? according to the minor era. 


Height 80 cm., breadth 48 cm., thickness 29 cm. 
It turned up in 1932 in the cemetery of Vizivaros. 
Now it is in the Jewish Religious and Historical Collection. 


6 
(Fragment) 


@eeceeeeee seeeeseeseeeeeerecees 


...[Pa]ven [1] [—blessed be his memory!] Died on the... 
[o7}x2 ans> day of A[dar], 
pp> n nw in the year 1640, according to the minor eta. 


Height 46 cm., breadth 40 cm., thickness 29 cm. 
It turned up in 1932 in the cemetery of Vizivaros. 
Now it is in the Jewish Religious and Historical Collection. 


1 L, Zunz, Gesammelte Schriften, u, 66; B. Wachstein, Die Inschriften des 
alten Judenfriedhofes in Wien, 1 (Wien-Leipzig, 1912), 472, no. 621, 2d; 
Die Grabschriften des alten Judenfriedhofes in Eisenstadt (Wien, 1922), p. 300, 
no. 1094, 91m. Cf. on the other hand, B. Klar, n*sy1 aipne (Tel Aviv, 
1954), p. 70. See also M. Griinwald, ‘Le Cimetiére de Worms’, R.E.J. 1v 
(cIv) (1938), 82 (Merle). 
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7 
Here 


is buried the lady, 

Sarah, the daughter of R. Samso[n] 
—blessed be his memory! Died 

on Thursday, on the 22nd of 

the month of Ab, 

in the year 1655, according to the minor era. 


Height 128 cm., breadth 42 cm., thickness could not be fixed. 

It turned up in November 1955 in the ground floor passage of the 
eastern wing of the block of Budapest I, Szinhaz-utca 5-7-9, where it 
was walled up turned on its side. 

It is not yet removed, but its texts is legible even in its present state. 


np 
AVUST nya 
*y"> on na AW 
op? 3 nqvpn 
pp> rion nwa 


Height 59 cm., 


walled up). 


8 
Here 
is hidden the bashful 
Sarah, the daughter of Chayyim Kohen. 
Died on the 2nd day of Purim, 
in the year 1668, according to the minor era. 
Be her soul bound in the bundle of life. 


breadth 51-5 cm., thickness 3 cm. (the rest being 


Now in the Collection of Stonework Finds at the Fishery Bastion, 


Budapest. 


Inventory number: 114. 


nny. mp 
5 na mn nn 
Suan Sx 
bv on OND 
NON nw nop 
[Ra}sin ppd 


9 
Here is hidden 
the woman Channa, the daughter of R. 
Samuel. Died 
on the day after 
Passover, in the year 1671, 


according to the minor era. Be her soul bound 
[in the bundle of life]. 


Height 55 cm., breadth 53 cm., thickness 25 cm. 
It turned up in 1932 in the cemetery of Vizivaros. 
Now it is in the Jewish Religious and Historical Collection. 


1 My attention was called to it by Gyézé Gerd. Cf. my account in Uj Elet 
(New Life), x11 (1956), no. 1. 

2 PIS {n> ie. “true priest”, a designation of those who descended from 
the Kohanite family. 
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10 
(Fragment) 


pb? nen 1674 or 1675, according to the minor era. 


vvvvyv 


mazin_ Be his soul bound in the bundle of life. 


Height 66 cm., breadth 64:5 cm., thickness 9 cm. 

It turned up in 1950 in the building of Budapest I, Uri-utca 32.! 

Now it is in the edifice of the Budapest Historical Museum, Buda- 
pest I, Orszagh4z-utca 28. 

Inventory number: 52,1288. 


II 


(Fragment) 


[pp] 9n 1676 or 1677 [,according to the minor era]. 
[73]}sin Be his soul bound [in the bundle of life]. 


Height 26 cm., breadth 33 cm., thickness 12 cm. 
It turned up in 1932 in the cemetery of Vizivaros. 
Now it is in the Jewish Religious and Historical Collection. 


12 
(Fragment) 
dil, ee [Buried] 
xm) Ten > PQ on the 20th of Tammuz. She died 


[nqp]p3 
non nw tba on the 16th, in the year 1678. 


Height 63 cm., breadth 53 cm., thickness 18 cm. 
It turned up in 1932 in the cemetery of Vizivaros. 
Now it is in the Jewish Religious and Historical Collection. 


13 
(Fragment) 
yro2 n> wp: Died on the 28th of Sivan, 
pp wan niw in the year 1683, according to the minor era. 
mazin Be his soul bound in the bundle of life. 


1 Cf. Mikléds Horler, Budapest mtiemlékei (The Monuments of Budapest), 1 
(Budapest, 1955), 546-8. 
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Height 54cm., breadth 50cm., thickness 3 cm. (the rest being 


walled up). 


Now it is in the Collection of Stonework Finds at the Fishery 


Bastion, Budapest. 

Inventory number: 113. 

14 

[wx q]ov2 n[p] Here is hidden 

[...ya]xn wl] the straightforward and faithful [man], 
[...a[y3 yox[p] the pleasant hand-bell. 

fja]...15 82m Is he not...[the son of] 

[n]n n75  R. David, the cantor 


[..."3]an 41 —blessed be his memory !—who is called... 


[...a]72 q»[p3] Died on the ...day 
[y]vo w[tn2] of the month of Sivan. 


Height 64 cm., breadth 19 cm., thickness 16 cm. 


It turned up in the ’twenties of the present century in the former 


Hatvany House (I, Tancsics Mihaly-utca 1).? 
Now it is in the Jewish Religious and Historical Collection. 


15 
[7D] [Here] 
[n> aap: is buried [R.] 
[12 p]ynew Sim[on, the son of R.] 
oneal FPP TOMBE. 0.5 ccccecccccesenss 


Height 23 cm., breadth 20 cm., thickness 9 cm. 
It turned up in 1932 in the cemetery of Vizivaros. 
Now it is in the Jewish Religious and Historical Collection. 


16 
[92]p: "© Here is buried 
3[>pyjaw I> R. Simon (?), 
[anjay 3a the son of R. Am[ram], 


Height 28 cm., breadth 25 cm., thickness 10 cm. 
It turned up in 1932 in the cemetery of Vizivaros. 
Now it is in the Jewish Religious and Historical Collection. 


1 The abbreviation of myisen. The mark of abbreviation is still dis- 


cernible. 
2 Cf. Miklés Horler, op. cit. pp. 487-9. 
3 However, it may also be Sxinw or piwaw. 
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17 
nyavi [mb] [Here] is hidden 
on [nq] [the lady], Miriam, 
[ox]ow [na] [the daughter of] Israfel], 


Height 29 cm., breadth 26 cm., thickness 11 cm. 
It turned up in 1932 in the cemetery of Vizivaros. 
Now it is in the Jewish Religious and Historical Collection. 


18 
mp Here 
nia “api is buried the lady, 
5 na mmm Nechama, the daughter of R. 
wunede ‘yw Shual, ......... 


Height 41-5 cm., breadth 33 cm., thickness 31 cm. 
It turned up in 1932 in the cemetery of Vizivaros. 
Now it is in the Jewish Religious and Historical Collection. 


19 
(Fragment) 
[n3p3 7] [Here is buried] 
‘an ayn [wxn] the modest [man], R. 
avn a n[Pwn] Moses (?), the son of Chayyim, 
sible + & [2] on Sunday, the ...... day 


eeeeeseeesee seeeeeeeeeeesces 


Height 31 cm., breadth 38 cm., thickness 15 cm. 
It turned up in 1932 in the cemetery of Vizivaros. 
Now it is in the Jewish Religious and Historical Collection. 


20 
mp Here 
ttemnnlll no3p1 is buried......... 
[......n]2 mami Nechama, the daughter [of ...... 1 


[nm ppa}) Yr on 


JEWISH TOMBSTONES OF BUDA FROM TURKISH RULE 





the Levite—blessed be his memory! [Died] 
csnnncndl 5° y on the day preceding Yom Kippur............ 





pe 
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Height 39 cm., breadth 25 cm., thickness 11 cm. 
It turned up in 1892 at the enlargement of the Royal Palace of Buda.! 
Now it is in the Jewish Religious and Historical Collection. 


21 
(Fragment) 
PP Ricnixcans censenreneanaveaneqnsaia m—{blessed be] 
his memory |— 
my n[av...... ] [on the ...... day of Teve]t, in the year 
i ee Bixonnenns according to] the minor era. 


na[sin] [Be his soul bound] in the bundle of life. 


Height 39 cm., breadth 19 cm., thickness 16 cm. 

It turned up between 1951 and 1953 in I, Hess Andras-tér 4. 

Now it is in the edifice of the Budapest Historical Museum, Buda- 
pest I, Orszaghaz-utca 28. 

Inventory number: 49,796. 


22 
(Fragment) 
mp Here 
“9 ap; is buried R. 
32 772 Baruch, the son of R. 


Height 33 cm., breadth 34 cm., thickness 32-5 cm. 
It turned up in 1932 in the cemetery of Vizivaros. 
Now it is in the Jewish Religious and Historical Collection. 





23 
(Fragment) 


[‘a]n [a] our teacher, [R.] 
eal swx  Asher............ 
sane [n]~2 in the month of ......... 


Ceeeecececccceeceeee ee =e eeeereeseseeeeeee®e 


Height 13 cm., breadth 13 cm., thickness 6-5 cm. 

It turned up after 1952 in the environs of the Matthew Church. 

Now it is in the edifice of the Budapest Historical Museum, Buda- 
pest I, Orszaghaz-utca 28. 


‘It was published very erroneously in Egyenléség (Equality), x1 (1892), 
no. 53, in the news column. 
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24 
(Fragment) 
m9 ~R. David 


@eeesseee jes eee8ee0000 


Height 35 cm., breadth 34 cm., thickness 18 cm. The surface of the 
tombstone displays a Gothic arch. 

It turned up between 1951 and 1953 in I, Hess Andras-tér 4. 

Now it is in the edifice of the Budapest Historical Museum, Buda- 
pest I, Orszagha4z-utca 28. 

Inventory number: 49,797. 

25 
(Fragment) 


eoeeeesee seeeseeeseseeeeseeoere 
eeeeeseee seeeeseeseseeeeeeeese 


eeeseeese ijeeeeveseseseeeseesese 


...p[p%] [according to the] minor [era]. 


Height 64 cm., breadth 27 cm., thickness 12 cm. 


It turned up in 1950 in I, Uri-utca 32. 
Now it is in the edifice of the Budapest Historical Museum, Buda- 


pest I, Orszaghaz-utca 28. 
Inventory number: 53,2382. 


THE NAMES OCCURRING ON THE TOMBSTONES 


MALE NAMES FEMALE NAMES 
WN (23) mmn (9) 
173 (22) a" (17) 
117 (14, 24) “om (4) 
avn (8, 19) mani (18, 20) 
DY (1, 3) mp3y (1) 
pms? (15) mw (7, 8) 
anv (3, 4) 
vx (17) 
@)mwn (19) 
ony (16) 
byw (18) 
Sxaw (9) 
pone (15, 16 P) 
pony (7) 


1 Here one line is illegible. 
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M. CoHEN, Cinquante années de recherches linguistiques, ethnographiques, socio- 
logiques, critiques et pédagogiques. Bibliographie complete, rééditions et éditions 
d'études diverses (Recueil publié par ses amis). 1955. Pp. xvi + 388. (Impri- 
merie Nationale, Paris. (Librairie C. Klincksieck.) Price: Fr. 2400.) 


This volume, with a short preface by J. Vendryes, and a brief introduction 
by R. Blachére, has been published by the friends of Marcel Cohen, who for 
fifty years has made contributions of the highest distinction to the study of 
language and kindred subjects. It is predominantly a bibliographical work, 
Cohen’s books, articles, communications, discussions, and reviews being set 
out in chronological order up to April 1955. There are in all 1402 numbered 
items. References are given to reviews of his writings by other scholars, and 
in some cases short extracts from them are included. 

The book is divided into four main parts, and each part is subdivided into 
separate sections. Part I (pp. 2-176) covers general linguistics and related 
studies, the separate sections being devoted to such matters as phonetics 
and phonology, writing, the language of children, argot, and the migration 
of words (a useful index of the words discussed—they are in many languages 
—is supplied). Part II (pp. 177-296) is concerned with a field of scholarship 
in which Cohen’s services have been outstanding, namely, the field of 
Hamitic-Semitic languages. Here are sections on the comparative study of 
the two groups of languages, comparative Semitics, Akkadian and Ugaritic, 
Canaanite and Aramaic, Arabic (including South Arabic), the languages of 
Ethiopia, Egyptian, Berber, Cushitic, and African languages as distinct from 
Hamitic-Semitic languages. Part III (pp. 297-340) covers French linguistic 
problems, and Part IV (pp. 341-75) is devoted chiefly to ethnography and 
sociology, there being sections on non-linguistic Ethiopian and African 
studies, Balkan studies, and other matters. A list of subscribers to the volume 
is provided (pp. vii-xv), and there is an author index to Cohen’s reviews 
(pp. 377-82). 

While, as has been said, the work is in the main of a bibliographical 
character, it is much more than a bibliography, for it includes the text of 
some of Cohen’s articles which are of special importance or difficult of access. 
Further, certain of his studies which have hitherto remained unedited now 
appear in published form in this volume. There are altogether thirty such 
articles and studies. Perhaps those of greatest interest to Semitists will be 
those which appear in Part II—on the results obtained from the com- 
parative study of the Hamitic-Semitic languages, which are shown to provide 
encouragement for the further pursuit of them; on the affix N in certain 
verbs in various Hamitic-Semitic languages; on phonetic correspondences 
in the names of parts of the body in these languages (a list of over sixty 
words is given); on the Hamitic-Semitic languages and historical linguistics, 
a study primarily in method; and on what are commonly known as stative 
verbs in Semitic, but which Cohen prefers to call “verbes déponents 
internes” or “verbes adhérents”. Interesting to the Semitist also are the 
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three short articles in Part IV, all written in 1935, on Abyssinian topics—the 
type of life lived there, the individual and society in that country, and 
authority and law (the local chiefs, the governors and the emperor). In the 
general articles in Part I too there is interspersed much that will repay study 
by the Semitist. For students of South Semitic the first article, on categories 
of words and phonology, is especially important. 

This volume is an impressive and worthy monument to the phenomenal 
linguistic range and the prodigious labours of the scholar in whose honour 
it has been prepared. As a bibliographical source it is, and will long remain, 
of the greatest value to all students of language. D. WINTON THOMAS 


D. BARTHELEMY and J. T. Mixix, Discoveries in the Judaean Desert 1. Qumran 
Cave 1. 1955. Pp. xii + 166 + 37 plates. (Clarendon Press, Oxford. 
Price: 635.) 


Following upon the discovery of the Dead Sea scrolls in a cave in 1947, the 
Jordan Department of Antiquities and the Palestine Archaeological Museum 
in Jerusalem organized, with the assistance of the Ecole Biblique et Archéo- 
logique Frangaise, a thorough search of the cave, and of some other caves 
in the vicinity. This search resulted not only in the discovery of numerous 
additional fragments of the scrolls themselves, but of many other documents, 
and of pottery, coins and linen textiles as well. It is intended to publish all 
the finds in a series of volumes. The present volume, the first of the series, 
consists of two main parts. The first part deals with the archaeological finds 
in the first Qumran cave (pp. 1-40), and the second with the texts, Biblical 
and non-Biblical, found in it (pp. 43-155). There are thirty-seven pages of 
plates, which include photographs of the cave and the minor finds (PI. I), 
the pottery (Pls. II-III), the textiles (Pls. IV-VII), and, most important of 
all, of the manuscript fragments (Pls. VIII-XX XVII). There are two 
indices—of Old Testament texts, and of Hebrew and Aramaic words which 
occur in the non-canonical fragments (pp. 157-65). 

Part I opens with an introductory account (pp. 3-7) by G. Lankester 
Harding of the discovery, the excavation of the cave, and the minor finds 
(the chief being some phylactery cases and fragments of a wooden comb). 
The story of the discovery has been told and retold, with conflicting details, 
but the account given here claims to be as accurate as it is humanly possible 
to make it. The date of the deposit of the manuscripts in the cave is put late 
in the first century A.D., though it is recognized that many of the manuscripts 
could be earlier than this date. From the fragments—there are several 
hundreds of them on leather and a few on papyrus—about seventy-five 
different books can be identified. R. de Vaux, writing in French, describes 
in detail the pottery finds—drawings are supplied—and discusses their date 
(pp. 8-17). The jars without handles are to be dated by the coins found at the 
site—they belong to the first century A.D. (not later than A.D. 70)—while the 
jars with small handles belong to the second century B.c. The long-nosed 
lamps are Hellenistic in form. It is emphasized that there is no necessary 
relationship between the jars and the manuscripts. Not all the jars need have 
contained manuscripts; they could have been used for other purposes. The 
linen textiles are described with great care—once again with drawings—by 
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Mrs G. M. Crowfoot (pp. 18-38). The pieces which were found—Mrs 
Crowfoot’s catalogue includes seventy-seven items—represent between forty 
and fifty cloths, perhaps more, which, for the purposes of study, are divided 
into three rough groupings—cloths with decoration of blue lines; plain 
cloths, some with fringes; and small coarse cloths. The linen is believed to 
be a local product, and not an Egyptian importation, and all the cloths were 
probably made for one of two purposes, either as scroll wrappers or as jar 
covers. The colour blue, the colour of heaven, may, it is suggested, have had 
some mystic value. By means of a carbon test, a date for the linen between 
167 B.C. and A.D. 237 has been arrived at. If the scrolls were deposited in 
the cave towards the end of the first century A.D., such a date would be fully 
compatible with all the observations made on the linen. H. J. Plenderleith 
contributes a brief account of the method of unwrapping the fragments, and 
points out that the ink used was not an iron ink; the basis of it was carbon 
(pp. 39 f.). 

vithe texts in Part II are edited by D. Barthélemy and J. T. Milik, who 
write in French. A brief palaeographical description of the fragments is first 
given, and this is followed by the transcription, and, in the case of the non- 
Biblical texts, by a translation. The accompanying notes aim at bringing out 
the philological characteristics of the fragments, their links with other 
literature, and their theological content. For the Biblical texts an apparatus 
criticus is provided, in which are indicated variants from the Masoretic 
Text and the Samaritan version, and mention is made of the support which 
the variants receive, not only from the ancient versions, but also from 
variants in von Gall’s edition of the Samaritan Pentateuch, in the editions of 
Kennicott and Ginsburg, and in Rabbinical citations. The readings of the 
secondary versions are not usually given, but an exception is made in the 
case of the Old Latin. 

The Biblical books represented are Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers 
(the fragments of the last two are written in ancient Hebrew script), 
Deuteronomy (in two copies), Judges, I and II Samuel, Isaiah (these frag- 
ments belong to DSIb), Ezekiel, Psalms (in three copies), and Daniel (in 
two copies). 

The non-Biblical texts include fragments of three commentaries, on 
Micah, Zephaniah, and the Psalms, which in content and style resemble the 
Habakkuk Commentary; fragments of apocryphal books, including Jubilees, 
“The Book of Noah” (?), “The Apocalypse of Lamech” (? in Aramaic), 
The Testament of Levi (in Aramaic), a work which the editors call nw "37 
(it could appropriately be called “Little Deuteronomy”), and the so-called 
“Book of Mysteries”. Juridical and liturgical texts too are represented, 
among them “‘ The Rule of the Congregation”, a collection of benedictions, 
a “Description of the New Jerusalem” (? in Aramaic), and two small 
fragments of the Battle scroll. There are also collections of hymns and some 
miscellaneous fragments in Hebrew and Aramaic. 

Of the non-Biblical texts “‘The Rule of the Congregation” (may 5135 Jron 
°8w) is especially interesting and important. The fragments of which it is 
composed, grouped together as 1QSa, belong to the same scroll as DSD 
(1mm nD). The Congregation of 1QSa and the Community of DSD do not, 
however, appear to be identical, the former differing from the latter, for 
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example, in its martial character and in its composition (it included men, 
women and children). The editors see in the Congregation, that is, all faithful 
Israel mobilized for the eschatological war, a striking resemblance to the 
“congregation” of the Hasidim, as known from I Macc. ii. 42, whereas the 
Community resembles more the Essenes. It is accordingly suggested that, 
if the Hasidim and the Essenes represent two successive stages of the same 
movement, the “Rule of the Congregation” would apply very well to the 
movement viewed at the time of the Maccabaean struggles, while the “Rule 
of the Community” would envisage this same movement at a later stage of 
its evolution (pp. 107 f.). 

According to the “Rule of the Congregation” the young are to be 
instructed in “The Book of Meditation” (*377 15D), and in “the precepts of 
the covenant” (A"3n “pin) for ten years; at twenty, when he is capable of 
distinguishing good and evil, a man may marry; and at thirty he may assume 
judicial functions and take his place with the military chiefs. The rights of a 
wife are recognized; for example, she may testify against her husband in 
matters relating to the commandments of the Law. There are special regu- 
lations relating to the old, the simple (*M1» w*s 213), and the Levites. Con- 
ditions of admission to assemblies are prescribed, and the order of sitting 
according to precedence is set out. At the common table no one may stretch 
out his hand to the bread and wine before the priest, for he must bless what 
is first eaten of the bread and what is first drunk of the wine. He must be the 
first to touch the bread, and after him the Messiah of Israel shall touch it, 
all the members of the Congregation then reciting a blessing in order of 
precedence. What is here prescribed applies to every meal at which at least 
ten men are present. The collection of benedictions which follow the “Rule 
of the Congregation” relates to the members of the Congregation, the high 
priest, the priests, and the Prince of the Congregation (n1y7n §*w3). 

Some points of interest may now be referred to and a few comments 
offered. In general, deviations from the wording of the Masoretic Text 
exhibited by the fragments are not very great. Nor is the orthography of 
the fragments markedly different on the whole from that of the Masoretic 
Text. Yet it has some noteworthy features. For example, the use of scriptio 
plena in the first copy of Deuteronomy, of the type familiar in DSla, is 
striking. Thus we find, for example, 31py*, a3, and na"moX. The letter 
aleph is occasionally omitted, as in 337 and nw) (=1nKw, pp. 54 ff.). Further, 
all the proper names in the fragments of the books of Samuel appear in their 
late forms as known from the books of Chronicles; for example, in I Sam. 
xxi. 17 ‘was (M.T. here *w°38) and 115 (M.T. 319, as always in Samuel). In 
these fragments too the wriling of the imperfect of n”% verbs with waw 
consecutive in their full, not apocopated, forms, for example, 73" and nwy", 
is noteworthy (pp. 64 f.). Another interesting point is the writing of the 
Tetragrammaton in ancient Hebrew script (a better term than the editors’ 
Phoenician”) in the second copy of the Psalms, for it has not so far been 
found with certainty in Biblical texts which are not accompanied by a com- 
mentary (p. 71). The spelling of (P7¥n) “1 in the commentary on Micah is 
remarkable. In the Habakkuk Commentary (x. 2) *#1n (M.T. sin) provides 
something of an analogy, and the following nxn shows that a singular is 
intended. It should be added that, owing to a tear in the manuscript, only 
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mém and yédb are certain. The proposed restoration seems, however, likely 
enough (p. 78). On p. 82, line 2, 1359 is translated “‘ before thee” instead of 
“before him”. On p. 92, line 5, p[iwy]s is restored and translated “I de- 
mand”—a strange use of the Hebrew word when God is demanding 
obedience from Israel. The more usual sense of pwy is seen on p. 103, line 10. 
The use of \— for 1*°— in the “Rule of the Congregation”, where there are at 
least two examples (p. 109), is interesting (cp. the much discussed 1""n3 in the 
Habakkuk Commentary). On p. 126, the omission of beth with n¥" is com- 
mented upon. There is, however, no difficulty in this, for the Hebrew Bible 
provides several examples of nx" followed by the accusative (e.g. Isa. xlii. 1; 
Ps. Ixxxv. 2; Prov. xvi. 7). On pp. 137 f. the confusion in the manuscripts 
between waw and yédb, as exemplified in jy and jy, leads to a comparison 
with the Biblical Hebrew }170/}318, and to yet another explanation of no 
in Prov. ili, 35, the suggestion being that it should be read op “the 
summit, highest pitch” (of disgrace). Ingenious though this suggestion is, 
a more straightforward explanation of on" is possible (see Supplements to 
Vetus Testamentum il, pp. 282 f.). 

The editors have carried out an exceptionally difficult task extremely well. 
The plates are excellent, and a high level of scholarship is maintained 
throughout—in the palaeographical descriptions, in the transcriptions, trans- 
lation, annotation (much valuable material is included here), and in the dis- 
cussion generally. The patience and skill displayed in the sorting and identifi- 
cation of the fragments, some of which are minute, can evoke nothing but 
admiration and praise. A welcome feature is the sobriety which characterizes 
the work; the editors are fully alive to the danger of drawing premature 
conclusions (see pp. 45, 76). This volume, beautifully printed and produced, 
is of first-rate importance, and to the gratitude which scholars everywhere 
will feel to the editors who have laid so firm a foundation for further study, 
may be joined the hope that the volumes which are promised for the future 
will not be long delayed. D. WINTON THOMAS 


E. EBELING, Stiftungen und Vorschriften fiir Assyrische Tempel. 1954. Pp. 32. 
(Akademie Verlag, Berlin. Price: DM. 5.80.) 


This volume contains transliterations and translations of twelve Assyrian 
texts which contain matter relating to temples and temple-officials. Of these 
texts five were published in Ebeling’s Parftimrezepte, two were published by 
Schroeder, and five are published here for the first time. The date of some 
can be determined by the occurrence within the text of the names of kings 
Tukulti Ninurta, Sennacherib and Shalmaneser II. The main temples are 
bit akit sévi, bit ¢za-ba-ba u d.ba-bae, bit d.a-sur, bit an-Sar. These and the deities 
and temple functionaries named on the texts are almost all more or less 
familiar. It is the context in which they occur and Ebeling’s commentaries 
and notes which make this a very valuable contribution to our knowledge 
of Assyrian cult and ritual. 

No. 1 


Lines 1-17: Repeat almost verbatim portions of texts already known. The 
lines which follow are new. 
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Line 5: Where KAH, 122: 24 has °nisannu arbu restu, this text has 
«ahnisannu $a ZAG.MUK, Which Ebeling translates, wrongly, “im Monat 
Nisan des Neujahrfestes”’. 

Line 9: an-Sar...sd-pik d.Igigi u d. Anunnaki “ An-Sar...der die I und A 
aufgeschiittet hat”. Tallqvist, Gdtterepitheta, p. 228, ““Erzeuger der I und 
N.”, seems preferable in this context: bani...iimuhu...Sapik...patiq... 
epis. sp& (Sumerian dé), like ptq (Sumerian dg), is used of metallurgical 
operations: to cast, mould. Speiser in Pritchard, A.N.E.T. pp. 71, 137, 
Nn. 1374, notes d.SIR SIR Sd pi-ti-iq Sadi as a parallel of §4-pi-ik Sadi, in Enuma 
Elis, Tablet vit, line 69. An unintentional error of the scribe? or an evidence 
that sp&, in that context, has the same meaning as ptg?. dé is sometimes used 
for da in Sumerian, cf. Oppenheim, Eames Collection, p. 83 ad H 20. 

Line 12: Begins 4....Clearly salam d. Assur has been omitted before 4, 
and the second salam is redundant, cf. e.g. Luckenbill, Annals of Sennacherib, 
Pp. 149, Vv, 6-7. 

Line 16: uSappil..., “I lowered its temenos until I reached the mé 
naqbi’’. ; 

Line 17: Transliterate ultu temenni-Sd adi eli tip-pi-§d. DUs= eli, Deimel, 
S.L. 167: 2. 

Line 32: *sarip dusé, a sort of tanner, cf. Oppenheim, op. cit. p. 108 ad 
KK 29. 


No. 2. 

Incomplete but interesting for its reference to d. Adad d.Sa-la, gods of the 
city Ekallate (cf. Luckenbill, op. cit. pp. 38, 48 ff.). They are named amongst 
the ilani fa arki il Assur illak& on inscriptions of Sennacherib who is also 
mentioned in this text (#bid. p. 142, 14). 


No. 3 

Schroeder’s interpretation “‘eine Meldung iiber Familien aus Arbailu” did 
not take into account the obverse of the tablet, where, in reply to a question, 
Sama’ and Adad command that a temple (?) be built for Zababa and Baba. 
Ebeling thinks that Zababa is made a son of AnSar by the fact that a temple 
is assigned to him. The context seems to imply no more than that the 
qualification for the temple is the son-father relationship of Zababa and 
Angar. Zababa and Baba are named in the company of Assur among 
witnesses (?) to the treaty between ASSur-nirari VI and Mati’ilu. Zababa is 
the god of Kish. Sennacherib defeated Merodach-Baladan in the plain of 
Kish in his first campaign. An Assyrian letter which mentions Kish (Harper 
1322) refers also to Zababa and Baba. 

The reverse side lists forty-one persons of Arba’ilu whom the writer has 
handed over to Zababa a-na *qa-tin-#-te. Only eleven personal names are 
given. All are names of male persons, and eight have Nabu as a name 
element. Ebeling surmises that this indicates that the persons belong to a 
temple of Nabu at Arba’ ilu, and fittingly so, because, he thinks, Zababa takes 
the place of Nabu (?). The persons comprise eight families. The children are 
described as maru sabirtu, maru pirsu, marati, Sizbu. May we conclude from 
these terms that the families are young? If so, does this circumstance throw 
any light on ana qa-tin-#-te which Ebeling translates too generally by 
“‘Dienerschaft”? The phrase may mean no more than that the persons 
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named are taken into the “minor orders” of the Zababa ministry. These, 
ie. the males, are excluded from military service if, as contexts elsewhere 
indicate, 44a-ziq-ni, ‘‘Bartiger”, is a military officer. Such a one is to have 
no authority over the persons named. According to Ebeling, the personal 
name gi(n)-sa-a-a “ist nicht vorgekommen”, but cf. Harper, A.B.L. 473: 10. 


No. 4 

Information concerning the goddess Sarrat-Nipha is meagre. In this long 
text we have the details of a gind# authorized by Tukulti-Ninurta I for this 
goddess in Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta, the “great city” which that king made for 
a royal residence. No mention is made either in the list of temples named by 
Tukulti-Ninurta himself, or in the text as preserved, of the temple of the 
goddess which Salmaneser III restored, though Ebeling in his translation 
surmises that the original has it in line 9. In this text no other goddess is 
named. She follows Assur and Samai in a trio of deities at the end of the 
text, R. 26. She received wine, bread and ‘‘sinati. The duties and portions of 
her sangd are frequently mentioned. Other functionaries involved are 
Satammu, sirasa, nargallum, rab kurgarru, bél pibati. The Sangaé of Assur also 
takes part, as do people of various towns of which most seem not to be 
mentioned elsewhere. The details are not set out in an orderly time-table, 
but the third, fourth, seventh, and twelfth months are mentioned. 

Line 11: #kkala#™? should complete the line as in lines R. 4, 8. 

Lines 18, 31: é-za-z4 not “hintreten”, but “shall share”. 

Line 18: For #-Sab (?)-su-lu, perhaps msi, 111, i. 


No. 5 

Details meat rations for (a) the bit Sarraniv** ma’ditim, “Mausoleum”, 
which occurs here for the first time, and, in Ebeling’s view, contained the 
grave of Sennacherib; and (b) the Aimabbu of E&arhamat, consort of Esar- 
haddon. 

In addition to the two texts quoted by Ebeling, on which kimabbu occurs, 
is Harper, A.B.L. 437: 13 ff. 


No. 6 

Ebeling corrects Schroeder’s description of this text, but his own de- 
scription rests on lines 1 and 35 which are incomplete. It is doubtful whether 
the phrase Arbiltu Sulummu supports his interpretation of. ..sa sa-li-mu-te as 
“Wiedergutmachung”. The text concerns (lines 1-3) dam erinu and Sal- 
maneser II, and bit “A-Sur ékurrate™*!-§ [u?]. Thereafter (lines 4-34), the 
“blood of cedar” is apportioned in amounts varying from 13 qa, allotted 
bit d. Adad, to 4 qa to other temples and deities. Ebeling thinks the temples 
and deities are of Assur. But at the end of the list of portions occurs s2 
“‘ni-nu-a, This may refer merely to the deity, of uncertain name, which 
immediately precedes. The question must be left open because of the fol- 
lowing and final lines, 35-43, only line 43 is complete and six complete lines 
are missing. The names (Tukulti-) ninurta and “Kar-tukulti-ninurta are 
legible. The tablet is dated 2oth day of the month adaru, limu Na-at-ha-a. 

Line 10: “I8tar u ¢Ta3-me-te, whereas in Royal Correspondence the order 
is reversed. 

Line 13: For “4be-it nak (?)-ri” read, perhaps, “d.be-lit se-ri”. 
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Nos. 7 and 8 are, according to Ebeling, without analogy in Akkadian 
literature to date. They contain information concerning the duties of priest 
of the Ehursagkurkurra temple in Assur. A key phrase is putubu nafi “er 
tragt die Verantwortung”’. 

P. 27, line 13: /abbinu occurs on both nos. 7 and 8, and on three hitherto 
unpublished texts, including one letter, which Ebeling gives in translitera- 
tion. To the literature cited by Ebeling add E. G. Kraeling, The Brooklyn 
Museum Aramaic Papyri (1953), pp. 144 f. 

P. 28, line 6: siras# is a kind of brewer. See Oppenheim, J..A.0.5. Suppk- 
ment (1950), p. 60, and n. 21. T. FISH 


J. J. A. van Diyjx, La Sagesse Suméro-Accadienne. Recherches sur les genres 
littéraires des textes sapientiaux. 1953. Pp. vi+ 146. (Brill, Leiden. Price: 
Fl. 15.) 


The texts which the author of this volume uses for his purpose are, in the 
main, written in the Sumerian language. In their extant form the Sumerian 
texts emanate from the academy of Nippur, the ¢-dub-ba, “‘Tafelhaus”’, over 
which the goddess Nisaba presided. When? The author (p. 2) would date 
them in the third dynasty of Ur and that of Isin. It should, however, be 
noted that, during Ur III, Nisaba was a minor deity at Ur, was little honoured 
elsewhere, and even less at Nippur according to the evidence of the Ur III 
texts from Nippur published by Myrhman and Pohl and of other Nippur 
tablets as yet unpublished but known to me. Once she is called Nisaba 
é-dub-ba gu-la, but this is on a tablet from Lagash. It does, however, look as 
though Isin was the age of Nisaba and that under her Nippur became (more) 
bookish. When more texts are available, the social consequences of this may 
become apparent. Did an increasing number of the citizens of Nippur pass 
their days among the dead, with an increase of prestige over those other 
citizens who did work in field, smithy and in canals? It is, however, well to 
remember that the Sumero-Akkadian intelligence was not limited to the 
making of “books”, nor the Sumerian hand to writing. 

From the writings of this age of transition, both cultural and spiritual, 
¢. 2000 B.C., the author has grouped together in “‘catégories rationelles” 
those texts which illustrate Sumero-Akkadian “‘sagesse”. They include 
proverbs, instructions relating to agriculture, the “enigma” proposed to the 
king by the sons of Adab, fables, letters to deities which are not true letters 
but appeals in distress often unmerited. Of these texts we are given an 
“apergu” only, in twelve pages of introduction. About 100 pages are 
devoted to “‘/es adaman-duy1-ga sapientiaux”’, disputes in general, and to three 
such disputes in particular: that between Summer and Winter, between 
precious metal and copper, and between the shepherd and the husbandman. 
Finally, there are chapters on “‘essais sapientiaux”’, “sentences parénétiques 
et les maximes”, and “‘les justes souffrants”. It will be seen that the kinds 
of Sumero-Akkadian wisdom literature include but also exceed in numbet 
and content the kinds which make up the Old Testament wisdom literature. 
The explanation is that the author’s definition of wisdom is frankly personal. 
He does not first ask which was the Sumero-Akkadian concept of wisdom, 
but which is “la sagesse 4 nétre maniére de voir”. More scholastico he arrives 
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at the following definition: “‘La sagesse me semble étre un certain savoir, 
sous l’aspect de la disharmonie avec cette derniére... .Si ce savoir se référe 4 
homme comme étre moral ou social ou 4 des valeurs dans un ordre, c’est 
la sagesse....Le probléme du mal considéré sous l’aspect de sa disharmonie 
avec ndtre sens du bon, c’est de la sagesse....Des instructions qui ont trait 
4 Pordre de la société mais qui se fondent plutét sur ce sentiment que sur un 
systeme raisonné, c’est encore la sagesse.” Such abstractions would surely 
justify the inclusion under “wisdom” of political, legal and ritual directives, 
for they too relate to social order. We should have to include in Greek 
wisdom literature e.g. the dispute between right logic and wrong logic 
in Aristophanes’ Clouds, because it conforms to the author’s criterion, “la 
comparaison des valeurs”, “‘appréciation des relations dans un certain ordre”. 
Be all that as it may, his definition gives a unity to the volume. Better still, 
it has given us a notable study of a most interesting kind of Sumerian 
literature. Students of comparative religion who, in the past, have not 
distinguished between opinions and certainties in matters Sumero-Akkadian, 
should be warned that the chapter “Conception Sumérienne de la Sagesse” 
and, in particular, the statement “ME est le concept central de la religion 
Sumérienne” (p. 19), cannot, by any evidence or logic, be more than an 
opinion, and it may be doubted whether it has any right to be even an 
opinion. 

Twenty-five years ago a publication of such content and scholarship as 
this contains would have been impossible: firstly, because much of the 
material used had not yet been published, and secondly, because our know- 
ledge of the Sumerian language was unequal to the task of translation. The 
texts and studies published by Chiera, Kramer, Jacobsen, Falkenstein and 
Jestin, whose valuable study of the Sumerian Verbal System the author does 
not include in his bibliography, have changed all that. The author has used 
all the tools of grammar and:vocabulary which these scholars have made 
available. His work is a tour de force on which he is to be most warmly and 
thankfully congratulated. It must be admitted that in order to make sense 
of the texts he has assumed copulas, temporal forms and auxiliary particles 
which the texts do not contain. But what else can he or any other translator 
do with material of this sort? In Sumerian, we read in part and we know in 
part. Perfection is a dream still. Accordingly, other students will differ from 
the author here and there. The following comments seem worth making: 

P. 7: The proverb d-hal igi-gal-tuku nu-mu-e-da-sd is translated “force qui 
est prudente ne s’égale pas avec toi”. We might translate: he who is circum- 
spect (wary) does not walk (consort) (d) with a violent man; cp. J..A.K. 72, 
7, 31 gemé nin-a-ni mu-da-di-am: the maidservant goes with her mistress. This 
is intelligible in itself, and leads more directly to the author’s substantially 
correct interpretation, “force et prudence ne vont pas ensemble”’. 

P. 8: KA 2-galay Su nu-N1-galay, translated “ou il y a la bouche, il n’y a pas 
la main”, may be translated “‘ what the mouth has, the hand has not”, very 
much like the English “‘ You can’t have your cake and eat it”. 

P. 10: No numerical indication in text of footnotes 20, 21, 22. Actually 
the proper place for the first two is p. 9. 

P. 22, n. 66: The text quoted is of Naram Sin and therefore not relevant to 
the allegedly “changed conditions” during Ur III. 
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P. 23: nam lié-ula, “humanitas...ce par quoi ’homme est ce qu’il est, 
c.-a-d., l’épanouissement complet des valeurs humaines”’, seems excessive if 
/i-ulu = gallu, servant, etc., as e.g. when Lugalzaggisi (S..A.K. 154, 3, 24) 
prays that Anu may grant him servants (-at-arms ?) in abundance, or in the 
passage from the “schooldays” text (p. 25); cp. also T.R.S. m1, crv, 24, 
Here, as elsewhere, the author’s zeal for “‘catégories rationelles” makes the 
Sumerian think as did the Greeks! Cp. p. 19 where there is talk of “des 
grandeurs subsistantes ”. 

Pp. 31 ff.: The author seeks to establish that adaman dugs-ga texts are 
“disputes”. Another interpretation may be suggested. As he points out 
(p. 31), one of the Semitic equivalents of adaman is kali Sa zamari, and that 
‘‘ kali, dans le sens de chanter, se référa vraisemblement au chant alterné” 
(p. 32). Now ritual contests between Summer and Winter are well known 
(see J. Liungman, Der Kampf zwischen Sommer und Winter, Helsinki, 1941). 
This dramatic representation consists of a fight between representatives of 
the two seasons, and of a long dialogue in verse. On pp. 43 ff., the author 
gives in transliteration and translation the “dispute” between Summer and 
Winter, but the text as translated suggests no more than a dialogue between 
the seasons. Have we here a text which, beginning with a reference back to 
the beginning of fertility on earth, was part of a ritual designed to promote 
fertility? As in other instances elsewhere, so in the Sumerian drama, Summer 
is the victor and the whole concludes with feasting. 

P. 54, 12!: Cp. [¢4a]/-gar ka d. En-ki-ke, ni-ba mu-un-na-tuku (O.E.C.T. 1, u, 
32, and ibid. |. 32). The author’s note on ni-ba seems far-fetched. 

P. 57: On texts of Ur III, the alleged date of this dialogue (p. 55, n. 266), 
ka-gal occurs rarely on Ur III texts; cp. U.E.T. 111, 1383; Studia Orientalia, 
IX, I, no. 24 R 2. 

P. 62,9: R.T.C. 145 is assigned, by Thureau Dangin, to the Agade period. 
Moreover, the text is incomplete: ¢(?)-sa-. The copy prompts a suspicion 
that the original may have been ¢-temen-na, frequent on Ur III tablets. Does 
é-Sa-ga occur on Ur III tablets? The references quoted from S.L. are pre- 
Agade Lagash texts. 

P. 79: S.L. 152, 49 reads sa gu-sar-sur-ra. As to gada, cp. gu gada-du mah on 
Ur texts. 

P. 81, 66: For doubling of why see also I.T.T. 111, 6570, 1; M.S.L. 1, 995. 

P. 96, 12: The text is clear, and there is no syntactical difficulty. Why not 
“thou art a human being”? 

P. 110, 20: Cp. sag-ki-xu dugud-dam, R.A. xxxv, p. 169. 

P. 129, 1. 38: minda nu-kn-a tig mu-da-an-kar|a-na la a-ku-lu-t-mi ha-mi-i$ 
su-ba-ti is translated “‘je n’ai pas eu 4 manger, par suite mon vétement se 
plisse”. Von Soden translates the Akkadian: “fiir (meinen Eid) ‘ich ass 
gewiss nicht!’ ist mein Gewand weggenommen (?)” (Grundriss der Akk. 
Grammatik, § 141 d). This translation seems preferable. 

For tig...kar, cp. **8tb-ba-ru 50 ma-na-am tb-ba-na ba-kar: he removed the 
loin cloth (?) of 50 minas from his loins (R.A. xxx (1933), 128, U 9364, 9). 
kar = ekému in another proverb ga-gar mu-da-an-kar, lu uskun ik-ki-mu: sij’Y 
épargne on (me) dépouillera (Th. Dangin An. Or. 12, p. 310). 

The author has most thoughtfully supplied an index of those Sumerian 
and Akkadian words which are discussed in the volume. T. FISH 
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G. WipENGREN, Sakrales Kénigtum im Alten Testament und im Judentum. 
1955. Pp. 128. (Verlag Kohlhammer, Stuttgart. Price: DM. 10.80.) 


Professor Widengren is well known to all scholars in the field of Comparative 
Religion. He belongs to what is sometimes called the “Uppsala School”, 
and is accordingly especially interested in the problem of kingship in 
the Ancient Near East. On this question he has already written a very 
stimulating book, devoted to an inquiry into the significance and Sify 
im Leben of Ps. cx. In the present work he amplifies his earlier researches, 
and tries to detect and to describe the sacred character of the Hebrew 
kingship, on the basis of a complete investigation into the Old Testament 
material. 

In the first two chapters the author establishes the sacred character of the 
Hebrew king by adducing a few clear statements from the Old Testament. 
From these he demonstrates that in pre-exilic times the king possessed and 
exercised de facto priestly rights and functions. In the succeeding chapters 
he goes on to develop the royal ideology of the Old Testament. His funda- 
mental assumption is that we may refer to the king several passages con- 
cerning the New Year festival or the Feast of Tabernacles on the one hand, 
and on the other the ritual of the consecration of the High Priest as we can 
recover it from the picture of Moses and from some rather late deutero- 
canonical or apocryphal books. As the Feast of Tabernacles, where the 
High Priest played a prominent part, coincided with the New Year festival, 
where the king stood in the foreground, the High Priest quite naturally 
took the place of the king in post-exilic times. He inherited the ceremonies 
and the privileges of the royal investiture. 

From the texts collected and brought into connexion with one another 
according to these principles the following picture of the king can be drawn. 
He is the Servant of Yahweh, His priest, even His son; he superintends the 
national cult, proceeds to build the sanctuary, possesses and delivers to his 
people the Torah of his God, and is endowed with divine wisdom. 

All readers of this new contribution of Professor Widengren to the royal 
ideology of the Near East will agree that it is very fresh and suggestive, and 
on many points they may agree with his conclusions. The reviewer is parti- 
cularly glad that in the explanation of Ps. cx. 3 the author reaches con- 
clusions not dissimilar from those which he himself has independently 
presented in his publications. 

On other points, however, some scholars will prefer to disagree or at least 
remain sceptical. It is not to be denied that several kings assumed the 
exercise of priestly functions, though Van Hoonacker tried in vain to deny 
this fact. But we must be careful not to go beyond the evidence. The only 
clear and unequivocal text which ascribes priestly rights to the king seems 
to be Ps. cx. 4. But the meaning of this text is obscure, and Professor 
H. H. Rowley contends that it does not refer to the king, but should be 
understood to refer to the priest Zadok. Other scholars raise doubts as to 
the exact meaning of Aohen in this verse. Is it not possible to give it a wider 
sense, akin to some meaning of the cognate Arabic word? Was the initiative 
taken by David in favour of his sons (II Sam. viii. 18) in full accordance with 
the traditional Israelite law? It may be that when David entered Jerusalem 
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he tried to take over for himself and his sons some of the priestly rights of 
the previous Canaanite rulers of the ancient city. 

Whether the ceremonies of the installation of the High Priest reflect the 
pre-exilic royal enthronement is a question open to discussion. It is perhaps 
difficult to deny it; yet it is still more difficult to establish it. And who will 
be satisfied with the treatment here meted out to the traditions about Moses 
and Aaron? The relation of Moses to Aaron is admittedly a very complex 
question. There seems to have existed a tradition about Moses and another 
tradition about Aaron, and the two do not entirely agree with one another. 
But in both streams of tradition there is always the question of a priest 
becoming the leader of the people and never of a leader becoming a priest, 
and the reviewer does not believe that we are entitled to transfer to the king 
what the Hebrew traditions tell us about either Moses or Aaron. 

Nevertheless, it must be recognized that this important synthetic view 
of the Hebrew kingship deserves the closest attention. It is at once the most 
recent and the most complete and illuminating treatment of a problem on 
which not a few Old Testament scholars today focus their thought. 

J. COPPENS 


S. Moscatt, I Manoscritti Ebraici del Deserto di Giuda. (Pubblicazioni del- 
Istituto per l’Oriente, No. 51.) 1955. Pp. 50. (Istituto per l’Oriente, 
Rome. Price: Lire 1000.) 


In this study the young and active Professor Moscati, of the public university 
of Rome, presents the Italian reader with a short, but very useful and 
judicious, survey of the history of the discoveries of the famous scrolls in 
the Judean Desert and of some of the more general results of the scientific 
examination of the sites and the documents. 

In the second chapter (pp. 17-33; the first treats only of the history of the 
discoveries and the archaeological exploration subsequent to it) the author 
reviews the state of publications and the contents of the different texts 
hitherto published. He believes that the year A.D. 70 probably constitutes 
the terminus ante quem for the date of the texts which were found in the 
neighbourhood of Hirbet Qumran, though he does not absolutely exclude 
a later date, in accordance with the occupation of the ruins of Qumran in 
132-5. The non-biblical documents found in the caves seem to him to have 
originated not earlier than the second century B.c. In the Manual of Discipline, 
of which he gives some extracts, he finds the mention of “Grandi”, namely, 
the full members (=rabbim; Moscati does not mention the Hebrew term). 
Extracts are also given of the Psalms of Thanksgiving. The War of the Sons 
of Light against the Sons of Darkness seems to him to be an apocalyptic 
vision. The reviewer disagrees with this opinion, or rather with this term, 
but the disagreement may prove to be more apparent than real. It seems 
to him that DSW may rightly be called a serek ha-milbamah, a Rule of War; 
in some respects it may be compared with the vision of Ezekiel, Ezek. xl ff, 
though there is no question of any vision in DSW. The war which is 
described (Col. I. 8 ff.) seems to be a war waged by the entire and restored 
nation of twelve tribes (not only by the “Sons of light” of the time of the 
author, called also “Sons of Levi, Sons of Judah, Sons of Benjamin, DSW, 
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I, 2) at the end of this present time, that is, before the inauguration of the era 
of permanent peace and prosperity for Israel and perhaps also for the world. 
But just as there are many elements in the vision of Ezekiel which are to be 
taken literally as a programme for restoration in the immediate future, for 
which the last time is not to be awaited, DSW may contain elements to be 
applied to the waging of every war which would present itself. 

The Kitti’im of the Habakkuk commentary seem to Moscati to be the 
Romans, whom the author knew from their invasion under Pompey (63 B.c.) 
or whose coming he foresaw in an immediate future (p. 31). The struggle 
between the impious Priest (Moscati speaks of only one priest) and the 
Teacher of Righteousness seems to have taken place before that date; much 
more cannot be said with certainty and it is still impossible to determine the 
exact date of the events. 

The author concludes his study with a chapter on the “Community of the 
Covenant” (pp. 35-44). He thinks that it is not yet time to describe the 
history of the community, but that it is possible, and even necessary, to 
indicate its place in the social and religious environment in which it was born 
and in which it lived. To do this, other texts and data must be taken into 
consideration, namely, the Damascus document(s) (CDC) and the reports of 
ancient writers on the Essenes. Moscati does not endeavour to determine 
whether CDC precedes DSD or vice versa (p. 39); he mentions the two 
opinions and their defenders, and adds only that the two documents are 
undoubtedly products of the same religious movement. In regard to the 
Essenes, Moscati seems to be impressed by a remark recently put forward 
by M. H. Gottstein (cf. his article ‘‘ Anti-Essene traits in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls”, V.T. (1954), pp. 141-7), who argued that all that the Essenes and 
the Dead Sea group of Qumran have in common are only characteristics 
common to every monastic group (p. 42). Gottstein exaggerates, and 
Moscati thinks it plausible that the Qumran people were a group which 
belonged to the Essene movement. 

In an appendix of four pages the author gives a short survey of the most 
recent literature on the scrolls and thus concludes his useful summary. 

J. VAN DER PLOEG 


H. BarprKe, Hebrdische Konsonantentexte aus biblischem und ausser-biblischem 
Schrifttum fir Ubungszwecke ausgewablt. 1954. Pp. xviii+ 80. (Otto 
Harrassowitz, Leipzig-Wiesbaden. Price: DM. 4.80.) 


The title of this book indicates clearly its contents and aim. The author 
offers in an introduction some good advice to students in reading unpointed 
Hebrew texts. Bibliographical notes and still more a vocabulary on the 
non-biblical texts are helpful to the reader. After twenty-seven pages of 
Hebrew from the Old Testament follow forty-five pages of non-biblical 
texts; inscriptions, selections from ben Sira, material from the Judean 
desert, the Damascus Fragments, and selections from medieval and modern 
translations. 

Bardtke’s book is very useful to students. There are, however, some 
objections to be made. It is doubtful whether the emendations of the 
biblical texts, taken from Kittel’s apparatus criticus, are a real aid to the 
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reader, irrespective of the disputable correctness of several conjectures 
Further, Bardtke’s preference for the so-called Qumran texts may be in 
agreement with the mood of the hour but does not seem to be justified if we 
remember both the importance of Rabbinical texts—wholly suppressed in 
this book!—and the many uncertainties concerning reading and edition of 
the material from the Judean desert. P, A. H. DE BOER 


T. NOLDEKE, Belegworterbuch zur klassischen arabischen Sprache, bearbeitet und 
herausgegeben von J. Kraemer. Part 1. 1952. Pp. xxiv + 24. Price: 
DM. 26. Part 2. 1954. Pp. 36. Price: DM. 22 (de Gruyter, Berlin). 


Noldeke made a practice in the course of his reading of noting passages 
which illustrated the use of Arabic words. These had not been collected in 
preparation for publication, but the material, scattered in different places, 
was so large and so valuable, that it was decided to have it edited and 
published. The task was entrusted to Dr Kraemer, but when he had com- 
pleted his editing of the words whose roots begin with a/if, it was discovered 
that Fischer had left in Cairo a large body of material of similar nature in a 
condition partially ready for publication. As this contains most of Néldeke’s 
material, it was decided that it would be sufficient to publish the edition of 
Néldeke’s words from roots beginning with a/f to show how he dealt with 
the problem of producing a lexicon of classical Arabic with examples from 
literary sources. 

In presenting in these two fascicles a list of words from roots beginning 
with a/if, the editor points out that there were many words, and even many 
roots, for which Néldeke had supplied no examples. But this list of words 
provides something lacking in the well-known dictionaries. For example, 
Lane is dependent basically on Arabic dictionaries for his examples of usage, 
and Dozy covers a wider field than classical Arabic in the examples he gives. 
Noldeke confines himself to the classical language. 

The editing of this work has been no light task. Since Ndéldeke’s time, 
many new and better editions of Arabic works have been published, and 
Dr Kraemer has made use of these in giving his references. The magnitude 
of the work can be appreciated when it is noted that it takes eighteen of the 
large pages to catalogue the sources quoted. Dr Kraemer is to be con- 
gratulated on the care and industry he has devoted to his work, and also on 
the excellent idea of giving the meanings of words in both German and 
English. The derivation of some of the words has been noted. This is a work 
of painstaking and accurate scholarship of a high order, supplying material 
of great value. J. ROBSON 


Dom L. Patacios, Grammatica Syriaca. 2nd ed. by V. Camps, O.S.B. 1954. 
Pp. xvi + 272. (Desclée et Cie, Rome. Price: Lire 3800.) 


This edition of the work which appeared in 1931 has been done by Dom 
V. Camps, O.S.B. 

Considerations of size and of cost have resulted in the omission of certain 
planned improvements, e.g. a larger Chrestomathia than that offered (twelve 
extracts, four of which are from the New Testament and three are from the 
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Old Testament), texts to illustrate the various scripts (only Serto is used 
throughout), and unpointed texts. It is a pity that Dom Camps did not 
“dare to alter” Palacios’ material matter in the section on Morphology and 
in the Lexicon. The latter especially is a bad piece of work, in that it purports 
to give Hebrew equivalents for many Syriac words. On what principle the 
Hebrew equivalents are chosen is not clear. Sound only? Meaning? And the 
Hebrew is sometimes biblical, sometimes post-biblical, and not infrequently 
a Hebrew form which does not exist, or, if it exists, it has not the meaning 
given to the respective Syriac word. In any future edition the Lexicon 
ought to be thoroughly revised by someone really competent in Semitic 
philology. 

For the rest, the volume is well organized, the type is clear, the vowels 
are in place, and the statements of fact, in grammar and syntax, are short and 
to the point. The primary aim has been to assist beginners, and in this it 
should succeed well enough. 

The new edition is an improvement on the first in that it includes material 
from Dom Palacios’ intended volume on Syntax. T. FISH 


H. H. Paper, The Phonology and Morphology of Royal Achaemenid Elamite. 
1955. Pp. xii+ 118. (Michigan University Press, and G. Cumberlege, 
London. Price: 325.) 


Elamite, whose relationship to any other linguistic stock is in doubt, has had 
little attention from students of Near Eastern languages. Dr Paper here 
studies one of its dialects by the modern linguistic method. He uses new 
terms, e.g. “‘indeclinables” for conjugations and adverbs, and current terms 
in defined but unusual senses, e.g. case, verb, noun. For students of Semitic 
languages the interest is in the method employed. It has already been applied 
fruitfully to Hebrew by Harris in the U.S.A., and by Jean Cantineau in 
France. It has much to commend it when used as here by one who is well 
grounded in both descriptive and historical linguistics. T. FISH 


J. Fetrx, 7”3nn $w ‘nn (Zoology in the Bible). 1954. Pp. 144. (“Sinai” Pub- 
lishing House, Tel-Aviv. Price: I£4.800.) 


J. Exizur and J. A. SEIDMAN, *OS1U°398 WIS DY yw Iwo (The Book of Joshua 
with a“ Land of Israel” Commentary). 2nd ed. 1953. Pp. viii + 26 + 112 + 
2 maps. (Rubin Mass, Jerusalem. Price: I£2.) 


I, JAKOBSEN, 81PO3 13°3 (Understanding Scripture). 1955. Pp. 224. (“Sinai” 
Publishing House, Tel-Aviv. Price: £4.) 


E, Levy, noonn nino (The Foundations of the Halakhah). 1953. Pp. 246. 
(“Sinai” Publishing House, Tel-Aviv. Price: I£4.) 


E. Levy, pps WD ,nwnep maw (The Mishnah made Plain, part 4). 1954. 
Pp. 656. (“Sinai” Publishing House, Tel-Aviv. Price: I£8.500.) 


Ever since Samuel Bochart’s Hierozoicon, an erudite treatise in Latin on the 
animals mentioned in the Bible, first published in London in 1663, the subject 
of Zoology in the Bible has continued to engage the attention of biblical 
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scholars. Recent scholarly interest in this aspect of biblical studies is well 
attested in the paper on “Birds in the Old Testament” by G. R. Driver in 
the Palestine Exploration Quarterly, 1955, pp. 5 ff., 129ff. Whilst the existing 
literature on this subject is vast and varied, there has so far been a lack of 
suitable manuals to meet the needs of beginners. That gap has now been 
admirably filled, as far as the readers of Hebrew are concerned, by the work 
under review. After a brief and lucid Introduction setting forth the scope 
of his studies and their great value to the general students of the Bible, the 
author describes the animals mentioned in the Bible under the five general 
headings—on the whole corresponding to the usual classification by 
zoologists—of Mammals, Birds, Reptiles, Fish and Amphibia, and Inverte- 
brata. Each section concerned is prefaced by a brief survey of the character- 
istics of the species included therein. Each item described is given its 
modern scientific name in Latin, its biblical name in the Hebrew original 
and the current renderings thereof in English and German. In many cases, 
in a somewhat erratic fashion, there are added renderings in one or several 
of the ancient versions, such as the Septuagint, the Vulgate and the Tar- 
gumim, and conjectural equivalents in ancient Egyptian or Assyrian or 
classical Greek, Latin or Arabic. In addition, each item is provided with two 
illustrations: a modern picture and its assumed counterpart in some ancient 
drawing brought to light by the archaeologist’s spade in the Holy Land and 
its vicinity. A brief description of the salient features of each item and a 
summary of the data in biblical, Talmudic and Midrashic sources, rounds off 
the picture. Students of the Bible making themselves familiar with this 
work will eagerly look forward to the publication of its second volume on 
Botany in the Bible. 

Another aspect of the rea/ia in biblical literature, whose importance for the 
understanding of biblical texts probably far exceeds that of zoology in the 
Bible, is the geography of the Holy Land. That subject, in more than one 
way, is the piéce de résistance of the edition of the Book of Joshua with a 
“Land of Israel” Commentary. Whilst an Introduction deals in the usual 
way with various other problems connected with that biblical book and the 
Commentary covers its entire text, the joint authors’ main contribution to 
scholarship is to be found in their Commentary on the central section in the 
Book of Joshua, namely chs. x-xxi. This section, dealing with the Conquest 
and Distribution of the Land, abounds in geographical and topographical 
details. The elucidating data offered by the authors are a digest of the results 
of research of scholars inside and outside Israel. Pride of place is given to 
the relevant data in Talmudic and Midrashic literature and the investigation 
thereof by the late Professor Samuel Klein. In this connexion one sadly 
misses any direct reference to two pioneer works in this field of research, 
Derenbourg’s Essai sur l’Histoire et la Géographie de la Palestine d’aprés les 
Thalmuds et les autres sources Rabbiniques and Neubauer’s La Géographie du 
Talmud. Two fair-sized maps and a useful index enhance the value of the 
work for reference purposes. 

It detracts in no way from the great importance of the biblical rea/ia that 
they are but the periphery of a literature whose primary purpose concerns 
imponderables. Understanding Scripture, if in some ways perhaps below the 
standards of purely scientific evaluation, transcends the confines of mete 
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science. It consists of fifty-four essays, one on each of the fifty-four pericopes 
of the Pentateuch traditionally read at the Synagogue Sabbath after Sabbath 
in the course of the Jewish year. Originating from weekly broadcasts 
through the Israel wireless Ko/ Yisrael, these essays give the quintessence 
of the choicest medieval and modern Jewish thought on many a topic of 
perennial interest in connexion with the Pentateuch. Many of the problems 
discussed are no less puzzling today than ever in the past. The authorities 
quoted are wide and varied, ranging from Rashi and Maimonides to Hirsch 
and Cassuto. Whilst the solution of the problems concerned is beyond the 
purpose of these essays, the manner of their discussion is always refreshing 
and stimulating. 

The same can hardly be said without reservations regarding The Founda- 
tions of the Halakhah. As is well known, Jewish tradition holds that the legal 
sections of the Pentateuch were accompanied at the time of their promul- 
gation by an oral elucidation and amplification of their contents. Some of the 
supplementary halakhic material thus claimed to be of Sinaitic origin and 
technically named *3*pp nw 735, having been handed down from generation 
to generation by word of mouth, is held to be contained in the Mishnah 
whose compilation is generally dated at about 200 c.z. Hence, according to 
traditional Jewish chronology, there is an interval of more than 1500 years 
between the date of the promulgation of the Oral Law and that of the 
earliest written code in which some of its contents are extant. It has never 
been maintained that the contents of the Mishnah are in the main identical 
with an Oral Law that had remained unchanged over that long period, 
Tradition holding no more than that some of the material in the Mishnah 
represents Halakhoth of Sinaitic origin. The extent of Ha/akhoth of that kind 
has, without doubt advisedly, never been defined with any degree of pre- 
cision; the above mentioned technical term, exceedingly rare in the Mishnah 
itself, being at times used in the loose sense of ancient Hal/akhoth whose 
origins are not traceable. In view of this vagueness, sober works investi- 
gating the genesis of the Halakhah—ranging from the famous Epistle of the 
Gaon Sherira to works written in our own generation—never venture to 
go beyond tracing the growth of the Mishnah extant. Had the author of 
The Foundations of the Halakhah only attempted to trace the Halakhah to its 
Sinaitic origin, he would already have courted failure. Actually, his is a 
project far more ambitious than that. Moses, the patriarchs and even Noah 
are not early enough for him. He traces back his ‘‘ Foundations” to no later 
date than that of Adam. The result may well be imagined. Scientific trappings 
and the display of vast erudition cannot disguise the fact that the “‘Founda- 
tions” are based partly on Aggadic passages taken literally and partly on 
speculative interpretations not above the level of the kind of dialectics known 
as pilpul. 

Rather more successful is the same author’s Mishnah made Plain. It aims at 
presenting the Order of Nezikin, the fourth of the Six Orders of the Mishnah, 
to the Hebrew speaking youth of Israel in an easily digestible form. With this 
aim in view, the Mishnah text is vocalized and provided, in addition to the 
fifteenth-century popular commentary known as Bertinoro, with a commentary 
by the author in a variety of Hebrew more akin to Modern Hebrew as spoken 
today. The Introductions to the individual tractates are on the whole sound. 
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Yet at times the author allows his imagination here also to run away with 
him. Also the system of vocalization, although on the whole correct, is 
marred by the author’s inconsistency as regards daghesh in the letters bedkpt 
at the beginning of words after vocalic letters in the same breath group. 
There are occasional errors also in the consonantal text of the Mishnah; 
e.g. Baba Bathra 10, end, with its altogether unwarranted Aramaisms and 
the omission of an entire clause in Baba Kamma 1, end. These, and their 
like, are possibly due to the proof-reader’s lack of vigilance. 

E. WIESENBERG 


S. W. Baron and J. E. Buau (ed.), Judaism, Postbiblical and Talmudic Period, 
with Introduction and Notes. 1954. Pp. xxvi + 246. (Liberal Arts Press, 
New York. Price: Cloth $3.00; Paper $1.75.) 


This volume, the third in the Library of Religion, offers the reader selections 
from post-biblical Jewish literature in English translations, due acknow- 
ledgment being given to the translators. These selections, made with admit- 
able discernment, are representative of the religious and literary genius of 
the Jewish people from the period of the Maccabean revolt in the second 
century B.c. to the completion of the Talmud in the fifth century c.z. The 
material is grouped under six main headings: (2) Apocryphal, with historical 
narrative and religious poetry, (b) Hellenistic, with excerpts from Philo and 
Josephus, (¢) Sectarian movements, with accounts by the Talmud and 
Josephus and including the Damascus Document and the Qumran Manual 
of Discipline, (d) Tanaaitic, with samples of the Mishnah and the Halakhic 
Midrash, (¢) Amoraic, with extracts illustrating Gemara disputation and the 
Aggadic Midrash, and (f) Prayers, including the Qumran hymn and regu- 
lations for prayer. 

This anthology is introduced by a general outline of the course of Jewish 
history from the fall of Jerusalem in 586 B.c. to the fifth century c.z. The 
reader is thus enabled to view the emerging patterns of the religious, cultural 
and social life of the Jews from the perspective of the impact of external 
political and cultural pressures upon their expanding traditions. By prefacing 
each subsection of the six main divisions with summary remarks and pro- 
viding notes and a glossary at the end of the book, the editors have ensured 
a fuller appreciation of the passages selected. 

The editors rightly point out the growing awareness, among scholars, of 
the continuity of the evolutionary process from Biblical to Talmudic times— 
there was no “break” between Israelite and Jewish history. Such, indeed, is 
the impression made by this short anthology of literature from Judaism’s 
“second classical period”. J. WEINGREEN 


S. ZeE1tL1n, Maimonides: A Biography. 2nd ed. 1955. Pp. xviii + 234. 
(Bloch Publishing Company, New York. Price: $3.50.) 


This book, first published in 1935 for both scholar and layman, has been 
republished, on the occasion of the celebration of the 750th anniversary of 
Maimonides’ death, “without any alteration in content or character”. 
Dr Zeitlin gives a vivid description of the personality behind this unique 
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philosopher, halakhist and physician and a sketch of his fortunes in a 
historical background alternating between tolerance and intolerance under 
which the Jews of the twelfth century lived. His letters to Jewish com- 
munities which sought his guidance in times of great stress show him to 
have been a man of wide sympathies and tolerance, as well as possessing the 
qualities of a statesman. 

The author holds that Maimonides’ motive in writing his monumental 
Mishne Torah, the corpus of Jewish law, was that it should serve as a Con- 
stitution for the Jewish people, when they regained their statehood. His 
purpose, then, was practical and not simply of academic interest. This view 
is reinforced by Maimonides’ belief in the impending advent of the Messiah, 
whom he represented as a mortal human being. This explanation of motive 
may, indeed, be extended to the phenomenon of Talmudic disputation on 
laws relating to the land of Israel. 

In his “Guide to the Perplexed”, Maimonides’ attempt to harmonize 
Judaism with reason evoked reactions of both fervent approval and violent 
opposition and divided the Rabbis into two hostile camps, expressed in 
terms of mutual excommunication. A reconciliation was effected, to a large 
extent, by Nahmanides. Dr Zeitlin has given a most interesting account of 
“the greatest scholar the Jews produced since the completion of the 
Talmud”. J. WEINGREEN 


R. MAHLER, History of the Jewish People in Modern Times. Vol. 1. 1780-1815. 
Book 1. North America and Western Europe (Written in Modern Hebrew). 
1952. Pp. 312 + 15 plates. (Sifriat Poalim Ltd., Merhavya, Israel. Price: 


£2.) 


The first volume of Dr Mahler’s History of the Jewish People in Modern Times 
is devoted to a study of conditions in North America and Western Europe 
during the years 1780-1815, a period which witnessed the transition of the 
Jewish people from the medieval to the modern world and one which has 
played a decisive role in shaping the course of subsequent Jewish history. 
Dr Mahler’s approach has been conditioned by a twin predilection for 
Marxist philosophy and Jewish nationalism—strange bedfellows, whose 
union in this case has been consummated most happily. The period is 
admirably suited to such treatment. Two major and several minor revolu- 
tions provide more than ample scope for Marxist analysis, while the struggle 
for Jewish emancipation constitutes a veritable mine of material for the 
author’s national sympathies. The history concentrates, therefore, almost 
exclusively, but very graphically, on these two main themes. The picture of 
Jewish social conditions in the countries under review is portrayed with a 
wealth of detail, and is especially valuable for interesting statistical infor- 
mation concerning Jewish population and occupations, while the cultural 
background and mental climate of the various communities are afforded 
almost equal attention. From the great mass of assembled information there 
arises an appalling picture of the crushing poverty of the vast majority of the 
Jews, but especially of the communities of Holland and Italy, incidentally 
the two countries in which the Jewish communities maintained a more 
enlightened attitude to secular study! The analysis is only marred on occasion 
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by a rigidity of terminology, where the author reveals his hand too clearly: 
“The chief spokesmen of the Jewish bourgeoisie, as all the country’s bourgeoisie, 
quickly adapted themselves to the change of regime” (p. 251). The social 
conditions provide a framework for the bitter political struggle for the 
acquisition of civil rights; and it is in this respect that the survey of events 
in North America forms an admirable prelude to the subsequent develop- 
ments in Western Europe. Thus the Jewish communities of the New World 
are treated organically together with those of the old—an approach which 
brings both sides of the Atlantic into perspective. The author emphasizes the 
influence which the growth of religious tolerance in North America exerted 
upon the ideas culminating in the French Revolution. Since civil disabilities 
were Closely linked with religious intolerance, this process was of immense 
importance to the Jews of France, and subsequently of those countries 
overrun by the French armies, in their fight for emancipation. But one 
essential difference remained. Whereas the Jews of North America obtained 
civil rights without having to sacrifice the concept of nationhood, equality 
in France depended upon the utter renunciation of national aspirations. This 
important difference in the attitude to nationalism prevalent among the 
communities of North America on the one hand and France on the other 
has persisted to the present day. Dr Mahler vividly depicts the fanatical 
opposition mobilized against the granting of civil rights to the Jews— 
particularly virulent in the case of the two tiny communities in Switzerland! 
—as well as the noble efforts of a handful of enlightened spirits who espoused 
their cause. He gives a detailed account of Napoleon’s largely unsympathetic 
attitude to the Jews, and outlines the aspirations and frustrations aroused by 
the convocation of the “Great Sanhedrin”. The author has made most 
effective use of articles and reports in the contemporary press, although the 
serious student may often feel the absence of detailed reference to the 
sources quoted. The sections dealing with the communities in England and 
Italy lean heavily on Cecil Roth’s History of the Jews in England (Oxford, 1941) 
and History of the Jews in Italy (Philadelphia, 1946), respectively, although in 
the latter case some additional details have been included. The book contains 
fifteen attractive pictures and facsimiles. This first volume of Dr Mahler’s 
History was written in Yiddish, apart from the preface and introduction 
which the author composed in Hebrew, and has been translated adequately 
into Hebrew by A. D. Shapir. The second volume, however, has been com- 
posed entirely in Hebrew. The work deserves high recommendation, and 
will prove of great value to all who are interested in the fascinating complex 
of events attending the entry of the Jewish people into the modern world. 

D. PATTERSON 


E. Levine (ed.), The Jewish Heritage. 1955. Pp. xxvi+ 230. (Vallentine, 
Mitchell and Company, London. Price: 18s.) 


This is a collection of eight essays assessing various forms of the Jewish 
Heritage as to their value and importance for modern life, with an intro- 
duction by the editor giving both the intention of the book and a survey of 
what follows. This practical purpose has somewhat narrowed the scope of the 
book in so far as the historical aspect of the topics discussed is concerned. 
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This is true as much of A. Cohen’s theological essay in which he summarizes 
the essential message of the Bible demonstrating its value as a guide for life, 
as of Albert I. Polack’s “‘ Jewish values in the Modern World” where he 
shows how prophetic and Rabbinic elements in Judaism combine to con- 
front the varied and difficult problems of modern times. The general reader 
may find interest in Maurice Simon’s lucid chapter “A study in Jewish 
philosophy” where he stresses the theological character of Jewish philosophy 
emanating from faith and endeavouring to lead reason to conform with it. 
To a similar sphere belongs the essay of D. Daiches-Raphael who finds that 
the Jewish contribution to moral philosophy consisted in introducing a 
theistic element into Greek tradition, and who emphasizes the superiority of 
Jewish ethics. 

I. Epstein, in giving the traditional historical sequence of the oral law, 
attempts to show that the notion of the “burden of Jewish law” is a fiction 
held only by those who live outside the law. Raphael Loewe basing himself 
on some characteristic prayers and ceremonies advocates the retention of the 
traditional liturgy and ritual, albeit with reinterpretation in certain cases. He 
attempts to show that the universalistic element in the cases he has chosen 
outweighs the apparent particularism. One wonders, however, whether his 
conclusions are also widely and generally applicable. 

Finally there is a characterization of Jewish law and its codes by George J. 
Webber and an article by Sir Leon Simon dealing with the influence of Zionism 
and the State of Israel on Judaism in general. 

Although the expert will find little that is new in these essays they will 
help the average reader to a better appreciation of Judaism and Jewish values. 

P. SELVIN GOLDBERG 


N. A. ZraDEH, Urban Life in Syria under the early Mamlaks. (Publications 
of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. Oriental Series, no. 24.) 1953. 
Pp. xxvi + 300. (American University, Beirut.) 


This is a thesis to which, we are told, only a few small alterations have been 
made. It is concerned primarily with the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
The author has collected a large number of relevant statements, chiefly from 
Arabic historical works, some of which are still in manuscript. Scholars 
will be glad to have these readily accessible. The book will not be intelligible 
to a reader without some previous knowledge of the subject. The numerous 
Arabic technical terms used are rarely explained. The best chapters are those 
concerned with administration, where the author has benefited by the 
researches of Sauvaget and Gaudefroy-Demombynes. The economic sections 
are less satisfactory, for the commercial history of Syria cannot profitably be 
studied in isolation. Dr Ziadeh’s evidence does not justify his assertion that 
repression of the craft guilds, because of their Isma‘ili tendencies, resulted 
in economic decline. This has still to be proved; it cannot legitimately be 
inferred from manuals of fisba. Literature, art and philosophy do not lend 
themselves to the author’s method and his chapter on intellectual life is of 
little value. There are some mistakes. It is possible, but by no means certain, 
that Mandeville visited Egypt and Syria; he should not be cited as an 
authority (pp. xxii, 137). Tamerlane’s death did not save “Syria from a 
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worse fate than it had suffered at the hand of a Mongol” (p. 8), though it 
may have saved China. Qutuz was not “the first Mamluk sultan” (p. 31). 
It is a pity that the text was not revised before publication by someone 
capable of writing English correctly; it is always painful to read and often 
obscure. It is stated, for example, that Ibn Kathir’s works “were liked by 
people and esteemed by men” (p. xv). A student will be misled if he 
believes that “‘the Mamliks do not seem to have left much to be desired” 
(p. 35). The context suggests that this astonishing remark is intended to 
mean that they were able to procure any luxury they wanted. The book is 
carelessly printed and the index is perfunctory. Cc. F. BECKINGHAM 


B. J. BAMBERGER, The Bible: A Modern Jewish Approach. (Hillel Little Books, 
vol. 2.) 1955. Pp. x+96. (Bloch Publishing Company, New York, for 
B’nai B’rith Hillel Foundations, New York. Price: $1.50.) 


Dr Bamberger is the Rabbi of the West End Synagogue of New York City, 
and he has served as President of the Synagogue Council of America. This 
little volume is a well printed and agreeably presented study of the relevance 
of the Old Testament for our time. After a short introductory chapter, the 
author discusses the contribution to and the place of the Old Testament in 
Western Civilization. It is a classic in the historical sense, in the merit and 
human feeling of its writing and in its continuing influence on culture. It has 
been translated into virtually all languages and has been an inexhaustible 
source for creative artists. Emphasis is laid on the modern re-discovery of the 
Near East, the womb out of which the Old Testament was born, this book 
which discovered the concept of mankind and the ideal of a universal 
humanity. The author then goes on to show how the difficulties in accepting 
the authenticity, the divine origin and the essential unity of Scripture have 
been largely solved by modern critical study of the Bible. 

The naive, ethically primitive and theological elements in the Old Testa- 
ment serve a dual purpose. They show that the Bible writers were children 
of their time and everywhere combine progressive and reactionary elements, 
but they also throw the main themes into bold relief. By showing the pit out 
of which they were digged, we can see the heights which they attained. The 
God of Sinai is a God of these mountain tops, and the ethical monotheism 
which stems from Moses and the prophets is the splendour of God and the 
glory of his people Israel. A short summary of the contents of the Old 
Testament leads on to an estimate of the Old Testament as a way of life, whilst 
the closing chapters discuss the Bible as the inspired Word of God and the 
function of the Jews as the Chosen People. There is a supplement which 
provides suggestions for further reading. 

The volume is an excellent popular presentation of the case for the modern 
approach to the Old Testament. The author’s combination of reverence for 
the Old World and appreciation of the New is summed up in the sentence: 
“If we accept the notion of a progressive revelation even as a working hypo- 
thesis, then the advances recorded in the Hebrew Bible constitute the most 
extraordinary mutation in the entire history of spiritual evolution.” 
NORMAN H. SNAITH 
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